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pine Forest AND elcians is ther Tec nd nation of entertain- 


ment, instruction and i det ive Aon 
The editors i i on tions on, the, ars which its 
pages are devoted, Anonymous commiinications will:not'be re- 
garded. Whileit‘s intended’to give wide latikade WH’ discudyion 
of current topics," the, édithrs ate ‘fiot, responsible Tor ‘they ‘Yidws of 
correspondents, ° 

Subseriptions may; begin. atany:-time.. Terrns> Forsinglé 


copies, $4 per year; $2 for: six ‘Tronths. For ctutrates and fun 


particulars’ respecting’ “subsciptiots, tis, See’ ete ott ee iii; 
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THE PARIS. GOLD: MEDAL, 


Tue Forest AND. Spkitam has: been. awarded the. Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition’ for-its; exhibits: in: the | 
Palace of Forestry and Fisheries, ‘consisting ‘of fifty-three” 
bound volumes ‘frdin ‘the, béeginnisg’ in. 1873, td the: Hoss 
of 1899. 4 

In addition te the: first -prizeof a Gold: Medal,” ‘it’ os 
been» awarded a Bronze ‘Medal. in * Class §1—Hunting 
Equipments, ete. ; anid ¥ecdgnized” withtwo Honorable 
Mentions, one. in Class. 49—Scientific. Forestry--and. the: 
other in Class sa tradincs: of the Chase: 


IDLENESS. AND INDUSTRY. 
Times change. ‘Imthe'old days the average sportsman 





would have found it "difficult ‘to convince people who wid 


not know much abgut him. that he was not: a mere.time-- 
killing idler when he deserted> his: bench.,or. desk) and: 
took to the swoods’ to: get'va “deer oF" résorted’ to -the’ 
marshes to cif€umivent 'a‘ddtk.: But in’ this year ‘of grace 
1900 the Louisjana.. Legislature tias. | given.formal .expres-: 
sion to a recognition! of the fact’ thats sportsmiamis not 
an idler, but if andomust7be’ an industrious’ worker: Fhe 


Legislature has étiacted a prohibition’ which declares, that.” 


“no idler shall kill any. game in. the State:” The-distinc-. 
tion here. deawa- by implication: is ‘of’ cdurse complimen- ° 
tary and gratifyinge In Louisiana ‘the idler is “ond ‘thing; 
the sportsmaii” {ite éhothiet? One is ‘by official. decree 


denied venigon,, steak ‘and,< quail, On. toast.untess -he,shall . 


put his hand,dows, into -his -poeket-and’ buy: them; while: 
the other is freetoo wing:the good things ‘as they fly. 

It might be suggested: that the Legistatare’ acted upon, 
a mistaken, assymption when, it; -adapted the .theory..that . 
an idler could:.do, any. damage}-to- the -game, for» simiess 
the deer and the: wild:ducks of Louistana differ ‘from 
those of thé’countty at fargé they. ntay ‘be’ depended’ upon, 
to take care of thetfsely¢s. Against any idlers, whether,.or 
not officially..s0. designated... At, this, stage | (ofctraiming-the, 
game of America has»become’so. well educated and’is so 
wary and circumspect'and given to Bettini ‘ip | and: dis- 
appearing upon the $ est ‘provocation, that. something 
much more arduous than. idling: is. n¢cessary'to reduce! it: 
to possession: Your-spdrtsman’ must-be ‘a :inistler?: 

One might’ mistakeply ‘imagine from thé: accéurits, O¢- 
casionally printed describing. the ease and, “¢elerity,, and 
dead certainty,,.with. which a moese:huates, goes. into the 
woods one days kills'his moose the: wext amd‘ comes’ ott 
the third, that.a moose stalk a la made Was . akin to 
reclining’ on flowery beds, of ease, and: ‘that bringing, 
down,a pait, of antlers, was an, achievement.as ‘simple; as. 
the proverbial. falling. off a logo: Abra matter oft hard, 
cold, solid fact, so far is this from being” etic! fliat € every 


_ Moose” Huriter of “experience knows. that ¢ ‘days or. 


weeks ‘that His spends, in .quest,of his.traphies are dikely 
to be the most-arduous ofchis lifes Indeed; so: hard is 


hunting! as~arfield cof) ‘physical rexeértion® ‘that itis one ‘of 


the pest ae nae a person, will: sigeras . 
















the self-impo biiient invglved.in it,.To killa 
moose, means to;.trut ge: theomghe the Tar dest kind: of 
countrys) to: a et $y tof tae” one’ s 
strength of en Kets BS BE wet, tired, hup- 
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strenuous exertions 3nd usidibites éxttenié ndirdehiip: ‘and 
a large proportion of, these;return, home; without any. re-; 
ward except the consciousnéss of having*done ‘their best 
in the face Of hard fick ‘anid’ the’ satisfaction’ of knowing 
that there.will be another season arid’ ‘another chance to. 
do it-over, again, 








ANOTHER ADIRONDACK TRAGEDY. 
Tx Aditondacks have” supplitd™ their“ deer bunting 


* tragédy“agdin this ‘séasdn; and ‘it is’ of the ‘kind. ‘now so 


distressingly familiar of a man mistaken. for. a, deer. On 
the preserve of the Tahawus Glub,. im: Essex cotinty;: on 
Thursday of last ‘week; Dir; ‘Bailey; of Philadéiphia, and 
Mrs. 'S. A.’ Kerr, of’ New York; wefe ‘in the dusk of the 
evening ,stationed-on the edge of.a clearing watching, for 
deer.. Mr.. Bailey was standing, and«Mrs. ‘Kerr. rifle in 
hand, was: sitting’ on ‘a rock @ few feet front’ him: The 
clearing was known to be a favorite fatint of the deer. A 
New. York sportsman looking, for game approached along. 
the road and, caught sight-of Mr. Bailey's hunting ‘coat 
through the bushes 300° yards'auway.” He’ mistook’ it for 
a deer and fired. The bullet” struck Mr. Baiféy- in, the 
small of the -back, passing through: “the body, and, striking. 
Mrs. Kerr in the right thigh:»Aid- was-summoned and 
the wourdett persons: weré taken to the Holloway Camp; 
where there happened to be aifiong the guests a New York 
city surgeon. Mr. Bailey’s wound rapidly healed, but.in 
the case of Mrs. Kerr blood poisoning:set in.and it was 
necessaty to 'amputate the leg. 

The* ready, reflectiqn “is that what happened heré was 
precisely what might have been-expected,. If a: man wear- 
ing a coat that looks like a deer’s coat is in-the-bush where: 
deer -are’ ‘looked ‘for;*his coat ‘is an invitation for’ the 


- bullet’ ‘of’ the” ‘hunter’ ‘who shdots before he knows. what 


he is shooting at. Whether the wearer of the coat shall, 
be shot for a deer.or shall eseape depends. upon whether 
or not’ providence sends ‘along the premature ‘shooter: 

In ‘thesé ‘days’ the prisdent person” will stay out, of the 
woods, of, if he must. go.deer hunting, will make,a.long. 
journey. into some,distant wilderness’ where, he! will -havé 
the country: to himself. 

The ‘whole art of shooting as it needs to be taught to-day 
may be summied up, in the one injunction--Dog’t shoot 
until -you. know , what -you,.are, shooting, at; - This; ought 
to berdinged into the hearts of shodtérs 'so continuously 
and so persistently that the words would be forevet’ ting: 
ing in their ears and the caution eyér- uppermost, in, their 
minds. when. .they.,go- shooting. 


SSS es eee 
BEARS IN: MASSACHUSETTS, 


It is certainly_a curious incident that.in, the old settled) 
State of..Massachusetts, in ; some,-of, the: lese- thickly -in- 
habited «districts, «the beats» should> have’ reappeared in 
such riuthbers to have pronipted” ahy,.one ‘te conitribyteé ‘to 
the local: papers plans for tidding ‘the .community,: of; the . 
unwelcome intruders; yet!)Mn Ghas:'Halleck tells’ us 
that in-some parts of Hampshife’ comm p beurs have been 
seen $0 itequently of late’ that the % ool children. way 
have to make Jong j journeys. to,sehool: have been terrified, 
and we. observe-that-Mr, Halloek-has. been imstructng his 
readers’ it the mysteries of beat trappitty atid: inthe tore’ 
of beat dégs”-this. in’ Massachusetts ‘in 1600. ° The. Bears - 
are not. the, orily vermin which haye,.mmultipjied, to an- 
unwelcome degree: foxes have killet as: ‘many as» fifty: 
turkeyson oné farmint Plainfield, anid there are fagtodiis' 
pet, ‘This’ rectydescence of. Savagery. 

probably. accounted: 
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MARS. H FOLK.—I. 


THE marsh borders a great. river which flows through 
a wide, straight trough on its way to the sea. Alternat- 
ing on either side the stream—and occasionally as islands 
in the middle—are wide alluvial meadows, but little above 
the level of the highest tide and often submerged in 
spring and, fall, by. the conjunction of high water and a 
heavy easterly storm, when wind and. tide combine to 
dam the river’s mouth and to raise. the stream. The bor- 
ders of these.meadows slope gradually down to low water 
mark, and here the. marsh is covered with tall corn 
grass, brown fruited cattails and low sedge, while a 
little above the ordinary high water’s level grow in rank 
profusion.a thousand other moisture-loving plants. 

Narrow, tortuous creeks, often dry at low water except 
for a trickle which drains from the soil above, wind 
through the meadows and sometimes carry a little stream 
from springs on the higher land. In their. waters one 
may see shoals of the tiny fish, called mummy. chubs, 
busily hurrying here and there, or lying at rest in 
the shallows, or if startled by the approach of boat or 
by a shadow falling across the surface,.darting away in 
wild terror, sometimes in a close mass or perhaps scat- 
tering in all directions, or. even jumping out of the water 
in their efforts to escape they know not what. Here, too, 
are frogs not a few, and painted. turtles, falling clumsily 
from the bank where they have climbed to sun them- 
selves, and @ccasionally one of the.so-called terrapins or 

“snappers,” many of which no doubt find their. way. to 
the markets of the great cities under-the name “diamond - 
back.” In these creeks.our little friend the green heron 
has fine hunting. ground, and.often in the mud of the 
bottom at low water may be seen. his four-pronged. foot- 
prints, and as you pass around the bend he may spring 
into the air from almost under your feet, struggling and 
kicking in his efforts to make time and distance, almost 
as if he were weak and wounded. 

If we try to imagine how the great wide trough was 
formed through which the river flows we must go back 
thousands and thousands of years to the time when the 
great ice sheet covered the land. Then over all the 
northern country there was no life, for an unbroken 
Arctic winter brooded over these solitudes whose silence 
was never disturbed save by the cracking of the glacier 
or the rush of the avalanche. But gradually the ice 
melted, its margins drew back from the ocean, and it 
retreated more and more to the northward, leaving bare 
a hideous confusion of rocks and boulders and pebbles 
and finer drift, through which and over which poured 
torrents of water that flowed from the glacier’s breast. 

The margin of the ice sheet was not even. It was 
ragged, melting in one place fast, in another more slowly, 
and stretching out long fingers of ice which clung to the 
drift below, as if unwilling to yield its hold on the land 
it had possessed so long. One of these long fingers lay 
in the great trough where now the river flows, a bed 
carved out through many ages by the passage of a part 
of the glacier, which now had‘become an ice river, always 
growing shorter, always-retreating. and now being eaten 
away by~the. waters’ of the salt sea. The marks of that 
carving’ may. yet. be,seen, for on the rocks which now 
form the sides.of this trough, and. which for the most 
part are covered..with, soil,’ still, carpeted with fairest 
green,, may. be .seerr the deep scratches» made by the ice 
as it tubbed, against. the roeks, and ‘sometimes turned 
over and, over.against.them some huge hard stone. it 
was carrying.along ip. its. unyielding: embrace. Rising 
out ofthe midst of-one,of the meadows. is a great island 
of rock, covened-now with ancient forest trees still wear- 


‘ ing their livety of) dark, green. In ancient’ times this 


stood .a$.a. great. nunatak. or- island of rock, projecting 


i. above .the..ice of the retreating..glacier, which split the 
' Old ice,curtent.iute_two branches.” 


The.conturies went by, -Slewly.the ice retreated, slowly 


eee earth became bare, slowlyvegetation- mad¢ its- aps. 
, Pearance; at first plants of the lowest form, and these. 


as,they died and rotted, made, soil L which nourished. 
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life took their place—deer and elk and bears and wolves— 
and soon after these came the red hunter, who with his 
stone-pointed arrows slew the game and from his canoes 
speared ‘the fish that swarmed in the river, or*gathered 
the shellfish found at its mouth. But all the time the 
river was rutining on its steady, unceasing way to the 
sea, and was carrying with it the sand and the silt and the 
fine mud, which at length formed the meadows and the 
islands which are to-day the marsh. 





The marsh is attractive at all seasons, but perhaps 
most so in the spring and fall. Late in April, before 
the grass has started, its level surface is yellow with the 
dead vegetation of the year that has passed, but the 
steep sloping banks which run down to it from the 
higher lands are spangled thick with violets, highest up 
purple, and then blue and pale lilac, until down where 
the soil is quite moist even white ones grow. At the 
marsh’s edge great white banks of the blossoms of the 
bloodroot are piled up, and along the twisting course 
of the little creeks the blooms of the water cowslip shine 
against the deep, glossy green of the rounded leaves, 
yellower than any gold. Later come the purple blos- 
soms of the adder’s tongue and a thousand other flowers, 
but these are soon hidden by the ever-growing grass, 
through which two months later the mowers will take 
their way, marching in steadfast ranks as they pile up the 
long swaths of grass, and-at a signal stopping all to- 
gether to whet their scythes in melodious rhythm. 

With the coming of autumn the grass of the marsh 
has grown again, and the green is as vivid as that of 
summer. Slender and light, it stands as tall as a man’s 
knee, and as the wind sweeps over it it bows and billows, 
showing colors and shades which change under the sun- 
light as if the shadows of passing clouds were falling on 
the wide plain. Now all the flowers are gone, except 
that here and there along the banks, and where the land 
is higher, purple asters cluster among the tall weeds. 
All along the water’s edge is a border of yellow, here 
wide, there narrow, where the tall stems of the wild rice 
stand. At one point they are upright and thickly clus- 
tered, at another. beaten down by the passage of skiffs 
shoved through them by the boatmen who propel the 
boats of the rail shooters. Scattered among the tall 
stems, or in the floating herbage that has been @rushed 
down, lies the flotsam and jetsam of a river—old barrels, 
baskets and boxes, a railroad tie, a board, tin cans which 
still float, cartridge shells and boxes thrown overboard by 
the rail shooter—a thousand things carried backward and 
forward by the restless tide’ and at length entangled 
among the grass stems, here to remain until the winter’s 
ice shall grasp them and the spring break-up sweep ‘them 
away to the sea. 





In autumn the marsh life is st#l abundant. Great 
brown butterflies float over it high in air, and at a lower 
level flit smaller white ones, sometimes singly, some- 
times in considerable companies. “Darning-needles,” 
new risen from watery homes, where their youth was 
spent, dart here and there, and prey on the smaller in- 
sects which in the marsh flourish mightily until the heats 
of summer. are passed. : ‘ 

The smaller life of the marsh—never seen by the casual 
visitor—is abundant and at any season of the year the 
naturalist finds this a fruitful hunting greund, no matter 
what the branch in which he is interested. But the gun- 
ner who visits these wide meadows in quest of rail, or 
snipe, or the dueks which occasionally drop in here to 
test on their spring and autumn journeys, notices most 
of all the birds, which make the marsh their temporary 
home and feeding ground. 


—— ——————— es 


¢ SNAP SHOTS. 


We have had from time to time stories of grouse shoot- 
ing in the old orchards grown up to brush of New Eng- 
land abandoned farms; and the writers of such sketches 
have given us something of the poetry and romance and 
pathos of the changes which have converted the old 
homesteads. into ruins and desolation. There are few 
finer touches in Mr. Robinson’s “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” 
than the description in the last chapter of the old shop 
tenanted by bees and the partridges. At the meeting of 
the Old Folks’ Association at Charlemont, Mass., the 
other day, a letter was read from Mr. H. S. Gere, .of 
Northampton, which describes with such feeling the old 
abandoned homes that: we are constrained to reprint it 
for the benefit of Pine Tree otit on his Kansas prairies, 
and the many other Pine Trees, of whom—meaning those 
who have deserted the New England hills for other 
latitudes and longitudes—the West is full. : 





In our angling columns Mr. A, B. F. Kinney reports 
a fifteen and one-quarter pound brook trout, and for the 
prize justly claims the world’s record. If there is rio 
error in its identification as a speckled brook trout, the 
fish is the latgest of its kind of which-we have authentic 
information, siosiveceehieas bitiaoee aii 
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— Ghe Zportsman Gourist. 
Fish Shooting in Samoan Seas. 


Urumavu always had an attraction for me on my boat 
voyages up the windward coast of Upolu. It was a land- 
mark to the eastward from my veranda, almost the last 
thing that was to be seen except on some exceptionally 
bright day when the sun cast a dazzling gleam on the 
sands of, Lufilufi, still further away and.so low-lying that 
it could not be seen except by such reflected light. It 
was a rounded sugar-cone sort, of cape that could never 
be mistaken. Then there was a long-winded story about 
Utumau that my Samoan boys never told me in full, for 
a Samoan legend is a test of endurance which few for- 
eigners ever have the patience to undergo. On the voy- 
ages this rounded cape always served me for a landmark 
of the open sea part of the trip. After we had pulled 
out from under the shelter of the reef at Letongo Moun- 
tain it was rowing in the ocean itself until we found the 
passage into the reef again at Saluafata, and Utumau was 
the guidepost to show that the quiet water of the lagoon 
was only a little way beyond, ; 

As Utumat became a familiar landmark to me I cher- 
ished the desire to climb its steep sides and to sit at the 
foot of the single palm tree that crowned its summit. 
That seemed no difficult task, for Utumau is no more 
than 200 feet high. But the real difficulty lay not ashore, 
but in the sea. Just at that point of land the sea breaks 
heavily. There is no barrier reef to check the waves, 
even the fringing reef which clings to the shore both 
east and west is here absent and the sea crashes on the 
black rocks so constantly that no boat could live in the 
breakers. 
whet my desire to clamber up the steep sides of the point. 

As usual Talolo was willing to help me to my wish. 
But he said it would be very difficult and we must tell 
Tanoa to come along and cut the path. By rights that 
should have been Talolo’s own duty, but where work 
was involved he had a stock of reasons why it should 
be done by some one else. Being quite familiar with 
Talolo’s methods, I agreed that Tanoa should come. with 
us, andin fact that the whole boat’s crew should be of the 
party. Under Talolo’s general supervision the party was 
made up, his particular care being the commissariat, and 
he was not conten: until he was assured that the boat 
should, be stocked with cans and can openers enough 
to provide for all the meals that could be eaten in a sin- 
gle day, even by Samoan eaters. 

As Utumau lies to windward and no small part of the 
trip was to be made by boat, it was necessary to make an 
early start, even in the dark hour before the break of 

ay, when the trade wind has not yet begun its day’s 
activity. The last-point on the coast where a boat can 
land is at Luatuanuu, and it is. only in Samoa that it 
could be considered a landing place at all. The fringing 
reef is here about 300 yards in width and through it runs 
a narrow streak of perilous channel as tortuous as the 
proverbial ram’s horn. . At the. entrance to the pass the 
coral blocks are so close that oars must be brought in- 
board and the send of the sea relied upon for motive 
power; then at a certain corner of the channel where the 
impulse of the wave ceases and the backwash ‘is met it is 
necessary to get out the oars and row hard to get into 
a reach parallel to the shore; then there is another sharp 
turn which can only be made when the rollers from the 
outer sea do not happen to reach that far; and at the 
very edge of the land itself the crew must jump over- 
board and haul the boat high up on the shingle of broken 
coral with the rush of the wave, and at the moment it 





begins to recede must pick the. boat up bodily and carry~=a path in vegetation. 


it above high water mark. So far as I have been able 
to pin my boat boys down to positive statement, there 
are four places in this,pass where a capsize is imminent; 
my Own opinion is that it is only by a miracle that one 
gets through at all. Yet this is set down in the charts 
as a “good boat passage.” 

This pass and the little village on the shore known as 
Luatuanuu were our objective. point and our plans were 
made, and carried out, to reach it bright and early in order 
to have our breakfast before setting out upon the two 
or three miles which we should have to clamber over 
afoot before reaching Utumau. At this village we were 
sure of a warmer welcome than the ordinary formalities 
and long speeches with which the Samoans greet official 
foreigners. Living the native life in ‘this almost inacessi- 
ble spot was an American citizen, old Bob Wright. There 
must have been a history about Bob’s career, if he could 
be brought to tell that which he always preserves in si- 
lence. e is a Virginia negro, and he left the Old Do- 
minion long before the slavery days passed by. But 
whatever experience he must have had with the under- 
ground railroad he kept to himself, and the history which 
he was willing to tell began when he was a runaway 
cook on a trading vessel and dropped over the side to 
make his entrance into Samoan life forty years ago. 
Whenever Bob paid one of;his rare visits to Apia he 
always made a point of stopping in Vaiala to leave a pres- 
ent of a mat or a bunch of fans, or, best of all, a laying 
of eggs, which were the only really reliably fresh eggs 
that ever came to. my table. When one finds the tie of 
common nationality guaranteeing one’s ‘eggs it is seen 
that patriotism is after all a good thing. And old Bob 
never forgot the way he had been brought up to address 
“quality.” It was a pleasant change from “tama’itai” and 
the meaningless flowers of Samoan compliment, as mer- 
cenary as one can well imagine, to hear the good old 
word “Mistis” with which I had become familiar in my 
life in the Sout 

Bob was théré’to welcome us, and even before we had 
come to shore -he‘had recognized the flag at the stern of 
our boat had run up on a lightning-blasted: cocoa- 
nut, the small Stars and Stripes which had been officially 
condemned, but which’ was the only return he would: ever 
accept for his many kindnesses, and which meant to the 
poor old exile ‘more than’ can be' easily appreciated. 

Although old Bob popaets. in, tote eeretive only as : 
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had the grace to really marry, and he has a large family 
of children. In all the family he is the only one who 
— English, except one little granddaughter who. is, 

e apple of the old man’s eye. . The rest are altogether 
Samoan in life and habits, the men being as fully tattooed 
as any of the islanders. In everything but his own sturdy 
moral fiber old Uncle Bob is a beachcomber. He lives 
on the bounty of nature, but he sticks to the civilized 
garb. Money comes rarely to him, and what he can col- 
lect he devotes to his little half-caste granddaughter in 
order that she may be breught up at school in Apia and 
be folks instead of sinking into the native savagery. 

With old Bob we had our breakfast, partly of our own 
supplies and partly of his fish and chickens and vegeta- 
bles. The cans of meat and biscuit that we left with 
him had to be forced upon him with delicacy .in order 
not to injure his sense of hospitality and his feeling that 
it was his duty to gorge the representatives of the coun- 
try that he may never see again, but of which he is as 
proud as more highly placed citizens seldom think of 
being. : 

Like most old colored men, Bob was suffering from 
the classical disease known as the “misery.” As he was 
not an islander and therefore did not come under the 
rigid prohibition of the Samoan law, a good drink of 
whisky did him good, all the more because of its rar- 
ity, and a small flask left for emergencies raised him to 
the seventh heaven. The addition of a bottle of pain 
killer and a supply of witch hazel set him up so that he 
felt he could defy his misery for some time to come. 
His buoyant recovery was so immediate that he desired 
to go with me an the rest of the trip. But that I would 
not hear to at all, and. compromised on drafting into 
service one of his sons and a few Samoans to help guide 
and cut the path. 

Walking is not nice in Samoa; the climate does not 
at all conduce to such exercise in the jungle where the 
breeze never penetrates, where not even a hurricane 
could stir the thick air beneath the trees. There are paths, 
indeed, according to the. Samoan idea of: paths, cen- 
turies old, their beginnings all merged in ‘the antiquity 
of the race in these islands and their prehistoric con- 
flicts with other peoples whom they class as the Ton- 
gans. and the Fijians. But a Samoan path is nothing but 
a line of jagged blocks of volcanic rock, rarely more 
than a foot in width, choosing by preference the sharp- 
est saddles of the mountain ridges, devastating to the 
shod foot of the foreigner, although grateful to the tough- 
ened sole of the islander, to whom shoes are an unknown 
torment. From Luatuanuu to Utumau we should reckon 
the distance as rather less than three miles. As a matter 
of time it is about three hours. This will furnish some 
slight idea of the difficulties of the travel. We proceeded 
in the formation known to us- as Indian file, but which 
is really the general system of all savage races. In the 
Samoan there“is only a single word to express any other 
style of walking than this of one after another, whereby 
a party ef ten, such as mine on this occasion, will be 
extended over.a furlong. This word is “fa’aevaeva,” and 
its only meaning is to walk two and two, with arms 
about the waist, in the moonlight, a mere love parade 
on the beach where space offers. opportunity. For a 
brief part of the trip we followed the beach just above 
the wash of the breakers, On this:open and exposed 
coast there can be no sand; the beach is but a confused 
shingle of broken stems of coral, by no means a com- 
fortable foothold. There was about a mile of this and 
then Timothy, son of Bob, turned off to clamber up a 
rocky ledge. When we had reached the summit of this 
ascent we reformed the procession by reason of the 
change in the going. All my Samoans went ahead, each 
with his long knife in hand to cut away the bushes from 
the trail—for in this fertile land a single week will bury 

’ With me was. the ever faithful 
Tanot, to give me a hand at every Steep place, and where 
the difficulties were even greater he was ready to pick 
me up and carry me over. The rear guard was Talolo. 
a post quite up to his idea of the fitness of things and 
the dignity of his inherited position, for in that place there 
was absolutely nothing to do beyond taking advantage 
of the way which others had cleared. Thus, over the 
rocks, winding in and out between the great trunks of 
trees, crossing and recrossing mountain torrents, we 
covered the distance and reached the beach from which 
rose the cone-shaped hillock of Utumau. 
_ Up this our way led in the bed of a little stream, now 
in the water itself breasting the current and the small 
waterfalls, again leaping from rock to rock, always in the 
shade of overhanging vegetation and helping ourselves 
to climb by pulling on the trailing jianas of rattan and 
convolvulus. The end was reached in time on the sum- 
mit, where a small spring gushed forth near the roots of 
the solitary palm which is so conspicuous from every 
point of view. Here was a flat space as large as a good- 
sized'room. Here the ready knives of my boys cleared 
away the undergrowth and gave them material to heap 
up for me a soft couch, on which I might rest under the 
palm. We had ascended into a region where the trade 
wind was again felt, and under its steady blast fatigue 
and warmth vanished. be 
_From this hilltop the view was magnificent. On each 
side the brilliant green in the sea traced the lines of the 
fringing coral, and deeper hues outlined the irregular 
pools within the reef where the depth was greater. Froin 


‘the brilliant blue of the ocean a blue wedge between the 


greens showed where the deep water came almost to the 
foot of the rock and made a channel for the noisy breakers. 
Still further seaward lay the off-shore danger of the “Fale 
Aitu,” in English “The House of the Devil,” a deeply 
seated sea reef far out from the shore. It is like the Vir- 
gin Rocks on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, for 
much of the time it is silent and safe, but at irregular 
intervals the sea breaks heavily over it and then woe 
betide' the boat that is' caught within the area of broken 
water. It is a constant source of dread to the boatmen 


. when going to windward and their expression of thanks 


seems ‘more than empty words,when they ha assed 
it in safety. ‘While on the summit of Utuman f Cae it 
break twice for ten minutes about two hours apart. 
» When our dinner. was: over’ and the boys were lying at 
gorged ease smoking their banana leaf cigarettes. Tanoa 
was moved to, tell me the story of Utumau. “This.” he: > 
began: “is the rock of the Inisband- who. lost his wife byxae 
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family god. Long years ago in the village of Luatuanuu, 
which we have just leit-behind us, there was a young 
chief named Utu, and he was the handsomest young man 


. of all Samoa. ‘the elders of his family sought to have 


him marry the chief taupou girl of the Vaimaunga, but 
he did not want to. Over here beyond, where you can 
just see.to windward the smoke from the ovens, there 
was a very handsome girl in Solosolo named U, but she 
was not a taupou, for her family was but slight. On his 
way through the bush in the great pigeon hunting of his 
town Utu grew to know the girl and chose her for his 
wile.. She was not unwilling, for you know what our 
Samoan girls are; the favor of a handsome chief is a 
thing they cannot resist—indeed, they never try to re- 
sist. So U left Solosolo and came along the mountain 
path and by the sea to Luatuanuu and went to the house 
of Utu to be his wife. But the elders of Luatuanuu would 
not have her. They drove her out of the town while 
Utu was gone a-fishing, and they bade her return to her 
own town and tell the chiefs of Solosolo, Leota Toomata 
and Leota Seiuli and Leota Leuluaialii, that not even 
their daughters in Solosolo were worthy to mate with 
common men in Luatuanuu. So she went homeward, 
always looking out to sea if perchance she might espy 


‘the canoe in which Utu had gone out for bonito, in hope 


that she could hail him and save her from this disgrace. 
But when she passed the last of the lands of Luatuanuu 
and reached the first of the lands of Solosolo, right at 
this spot, she met the aitu of the Leota family, who 
asked her why she wept. This was at that time a flat 
cape, nothing but the bush coming down to the sea, noth 
ing to distinguish it from the rest of the slope. But 
Leota’s god knew the place well. So she told the god 
what indignity had been put upon the three Leotas by 
the chiefs and elders of Luatuanuu. But the god had 
no mercy; they were devils, these old heathen gods of 
Samoa, and he forbade her to carry such a message to 
Anoamaa and the village green of Solosolo, and he turned 
her into the broad rock you see on the hillside just 
behind us, and that rock to this day is U, the maiden 
who was forbidden to be the wife of the chief Luatuanuu. 
But that evening, as Utu came back from sea with his 
canoe filled with bonito, for he was a most expert fish- 
erman, he steered close in shoreward to avoid the perils 
of the Fale Aisa, As he was running close along the 
shore he heard the voice of U calling to him to help 
her. Then he saw her in the stone, and even to-day, if 
any man should hear her cry he would be able to sée 
her also. Then Re steered up this gap in the reef and the 
sea caught him end broke his canoe on the shore. Then 
the ro of his tamily had pity on his sad plight and 
turned him into this hillock, where he remains forever 
close to his wi:e VJ. Just as he was turned into stone he 
was weeping, amd here you-see his tears flowing from 
what was his head and trickling down the slope into the 
sea, Since that tiz:e the Samoans have named the point 
after the young chief of Luatuanuu and his Solosolo 
wife whom the eiders rejected, and call the spot Utu and 
U, which is the meaning in our speech of Utumau. But 
the fish which were in his canoe have remained in this 
gap toward the $ea, and it is a rich place to catch them.” 

The latter part of the story gave me an idea. From 
the elevation on which I sat it was easy to see the fish 
in the reef pools swimming in well ordered schools, and 
now and then to espy larger fish swimming into the very 
breakers in the gap. There was no way of getting at 
them with hook and line, for the sea was too heavy. 
But it seemed feasible to shoot them from the height, and 
the Samoans are so much at home in the water that I 
had no doubt they would be able to land.the catch. I 
am by no means sure that the word catch is applicable 
to fish that are shot, but in default of a better term it 
must stand. On the delusive theory that I might meet 
one of the wild bulls that are said to inhabit the Upolu 
mountains I had carried my rifle and a bandolier of 
cartridges. Greatly to his own satisfaction Talolo had 
been allowed to carry my “shoot gun,” but in a state 
of safe emptiness, a reasonable precaution, since I knew 
he would behind me, and Tanoa had charge of the 
loaded shells. My first shot at the fish was essayed with 
the shotgun, but I found that the charge was too light 
and the shot scattered too widely to do more than stir 
up a few bubbles on the water. This weapon, accord- 
ingly, I turned over to Talolo with half a dozen shells 
and sent him out to get a few of the pigeons which he 
professed to hear on the mountain slope. As the berries 
were not yet ripe at the shore, I knew that his hunt 
would be futile. When he came back empty handed with 
the report of consecutive misses I was not at all surprised 
to find that the primers had not been exploded, proof 
conclusive that Talolo had prepared himself to make his 
small contribution of powder to the war stock of Vaiala. 

The rifle gave better results. Of course I recognized 
that it would be impossible to actually touch a single 
fish with the bullet through 3 or 4 inches of water. But 
I had an idea that the shock of impact would serve to 
stun all the fish for several feet around. This proved 
well founded. Every shot into a pool where there was 
seen a school of fish sent most of them white side up to 
the surface. Here the rush of the waves sent them shore- 
ward and my boys ran out and caught them before the 
effect of the shock had passed off. This was all very 
easy when it was a case of shooting at schools of small 
fish in the somewhat sheltered pools. But the larger 
fish in the gap attracted me. Whether they were really 
the descendants of the mythical fish that Utu lost when 
he was turned to stone and therefore felt it obligatory‘to 
wait about until his revival I will not venture to pro- 
nounce, but from my elevated perch it was easy to see 
really good-sized fish sporting just behind the crest of the 
last comber and narrowly escaping the rush of the sea 
that might well have smashed them against the rock. 
Five times I tried to shoot these larger fish; three times 
my rifle bullet came close enough to stun them, as was 
proved by the immediate sight of their whites, and of 
the three my boys on the rocks below were able to cap- 
ture two, one a fair-sized mullet and the other a young 
bonito, The third drifted almost to the shore and then 


recovered consciousness, with a derisive flip of its tail 
righted itself and dashed seaward into safety, The rec- 
ordiof the two/that were taken was not preserved, for 
just about that time Samoans became syddenly hun- 
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share, but they were far too underdone, to suit any but 
an island taste. , 

When I examined these and the smaller fish I found 
but one mark on them, showing that they had been sim- 
ply stunned by the shock of the bullet striking the water, 
either one or both of the eyeballs being ruptured and in 
several instances forced out of the socket. 

Mention has been made before of the frequency with 
which the islanders. are seriously hurt and maimed by the 
use of cartridges-of high explosives in fishing. All this 
sort of stuff is contraband by law, but the traders will 
sell it whenever they get a chance, and the Samoans 
have to suffer the loss of a few fingers or a whole arm 
= result of the unsportsmanlike practice of dynamiting 

sh. 

The same objection might be raised against shooting 
fish with the rifle. But when one has tried it in the 
islands, when one has seen that it is practically a wing 
shot at the larger fish in the breakers, and that there is 
no wholesale destruction, but only a fair chance at a sin- 
gle fish, with no damage done in the case of a miss, the 
practice is defensible as pure sport. 


LLEWELLA Prerce CHURCHILL. 





Down Among the Fishes. 


Inthe cool shadow of an abandoned. scow that lay fast 
aground the bank with her battered bow half hidden in a 
pillow of ferns, an old bass was taking his ease of a June 
morning. It was just after his daintily chosen breakfast— 
the pick of the swimming and flying things around and 
above him—a silver-scaled, soft-finned minnow, a deli- 
cate little spotted frog and two or three gaudy flies, most 
prized because hardest to catch. He was aristocrat of 
fishes, with the corners of his mouth reaching back no 
further than the middle of his eyes, the slight jutting of 
his under jaw, the-thin, fine scales of his bronze armor, 
the nine sharp spines of the first dorsal—all betokening 
the blue blood of the small-mouthed bass. He was a fish 
of weight—a good 5 pounds—in his community, and a 
patriarch to whose opinions born of much experience most 
of the bass in the stream deferred, and often came to him 
for advice and to listen to stories of adventure. 

_Just now there were none of his kind near him save 
his wife, who hovered about mid-stream, vigilantly guard- 
ing the bed where her eggs, fast glued to the fine gravel, 
awaited hatching. If a water-logged twig or chip came 
tumbling. along the bottom threatening to pollute the 
sacred precincts, she seized it before it found lodgment 
and set it adrift at a safe distance down stream. If 
any perch, sunfish or ugly bullhead imprudently ventured 
nearer than suited her ladyship, she would rush at them 
with a short but terribly menacing rush that sent them 
scurrying far out of sight. But when a sucker came root- 
ing along the bottom with his ridiculous looking snout, he 
was met by a more furious and persistent charge that 
drove him well out of the neighborhood; for well she 
knew what destruction that toothless mouth meant to 
eggs. While she was absent in the chase, her lord, who 
all the while was holding his place against the current 
with.a slight motion of his tail, moved a little out stream 
and kept guard. It needed but a turning of his grim 
front toward the small fry to send them off in swift re- 
treat; but the great spotted pickerel that came sculling 
leisurely upstream, glaring wickedly about in supreme in- 
difference to his many. enemies. (and friends he had not), 
was not to be scared by any such slight demonstrations. 
Soft-finned though he was, the cavernous mouth and its 
glistening rows of teeth, sharp as daggers, were not to be 
despised; and really there was no need for quarreling 
witu him now, for he was not notorious as a devourer of 
spawn. But an insatiate destroyer of young fish, even to 
cannibalism, his presence was intolerable to all parents 
of fishes. 

“May I ask you to pass on if you’re going up stream?” 
said the bass, fiercely regarding his big enemy. 

“S’posen I hain’t goin’ tu? If it’s your mis’able aigs 
you’re so scared on, don’t worry; I don’t want ’em; an’ 
I’m goin’ when I git ready.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the bass, who just then saw madame 
returning, and made a signal, whereupon she boldly faced 
the enemy. While she thus engaged his attention, her 
lord set the spines of his back fin and made a furious 
charge, raking the pickerel’s belly till the scales rattled 
and blood flowed out between them. . So swift and unex- 
pected the charge in the manner of delivery, that the great 
fish, twice the size of both assailants, turned and fled 
down the river. Congratulating themselves upon their 
easily won victory, they resumed their places, she over 
the bed, he under the scow, whence he began a watch 
for something to satisfy his appetite, which recent exer- 
cise had sharpened. Nothing appeared but a company of 
four well-grown bass on their way to the spawning ground 
further up the river. In whatever haste they might be, 
they must need wait on the patriarch for advice, which 
he was willing enough to impart, though they harrowed 
his feelings with an account of a feast of minnows they 
enjoyed in a shallow near the lake. 

“Never mind,” said he, cheerfully; “there’ll be some- 
thing along by and by. Why do you go up into the 
shallow water?” 

A pert young bass took it upon himself to answer, “Oh, 
we want swift, well-aerated water. It’s healthier than this 
sluggish stuff, and food is plentier. Besides that, we have 
a better chance to look out and see the world in shallow 
water.’ 

“Yes, and the world has the same chance to see you,” 
the patriarch said. “You cannot make your beds nor get 
yourselves out of sight of every man and boy who passes 
along the banks, as well as every mink that comes a-hunt- 
ing by land or water, and’ the fish hawks and king- 
fishers that cruise in the air above. Our bed is pretty 
much out of sight of all these; they can’t see me through 
the bottom of this. old scow; there is food enough to keep 
us fairly comfortable, and the water isn’t bad, though it 
don’t go tearing over. rocks and gravel. For me these 
advantages more than offset all poe, at up there, and I 
ought to know, for I’ve tried beth places. I was hatched 
down here. and thought it toe stupid for any fish but 
bowfins and billfish ahd bullheads and eels, and those up- 
ot cousins of oor the bi a io! Ciniiawaiiias 
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call ’em ‘game fish.’ The annoyance of their company is 


thé objection to this part of the river. Well, as I was 
saying, I thought this no place for bass of the blue blood, 
and accordingly determined to select a more suitable home 
when I came of proper age. My parents warned me of the 
dangers that would surround, but I held to my determina- 
tion to go where the salmon used to in the old times 
when they were lords of the river as we are now, as I 
had heard from my great-great-grandfather, who was told 
by his, as related to him by his great-great-grandfather, 
who had it from those who lived in the days when red- 
men instead of white ruled all the land. Those were 
happy days for fish, for the redmen wanted no more than 
they could eat, and had small means of getting even so 
many. Their bone hooks and spears and bark nets 
weren’t much compared with all the contrivances of white 
men. After a: time one winter when we were all out in 
the deep water of the lake, I found a mate—not this 
lady, who is much younger than I,” waving a pectoral fin 
toward madame, “but one of my own age, whom I lost 
long ago by a cruel death,” he paused to wipe a watery 
eye with the upper fluke of his caudal, “and in the follow- 
ing May we came into the river and up through the dark 
water to. the wrinkled rapids, cldttering over beds of 
gravel. It was good to breathe this sparkling water and 
to see through it the overhanging trees, the green banks 
and the hillsides far beyond, distorted though they were 
into strange fantastic shapes, as seen through the rippled 
surface. There were plenty of soft-finned minnows, too, 
whereon to feast, and as kingfishers were the only enemies 
we had seen so far, we were well satisfied that we had de- 
cided wisely in choosing our new home. 


“We swam on and on, prospecting for a place that 
should exactly suit us to make our bed in, but being hard 
to please, came at last to a kind of fence of woven 
twine that reached quite across the stream, where it ran 
swift, deep and narrow for a few rods. This fence slanted 
up-stream from either end to the middle, where it came 
to a point, which was further extended by a contrivance 
that we did not then understand, though we learned it 
later to our cost. We swam the whole length along the 
top, which was kept at the surface by wooden floats, but 
could discover no way of passing bet by leaping over. 
I was about to do this when my mate called to me to 
come and see what she had found. This was a round 
passage at the angle of the fence, inte which we went a 
little way to where it ended in a cirenlar bag that ap- 
parently gave us a free way up the siver. Instead of 
this, it opened to a sort of chamber, fornied of the same 
kind of stuff as the fence. It was crewded. with fish of 
several kinds, all moving about in search of a way out, but 
apparently there was none. We thought we might at least 
go out where we came in, but are enough we could 
not find the place. My mate upbraided herself without 
stint for our being in such a bad box, when, if my sug- 
gestion had been followed and we had used our peculiar 
gift, we would have leaped the barrier and gone safely on 
our way. I told her there was no use in crying over lost 
eggs, and the only thing for us was to find a way out of 
the scrape we were in, though to tell the truth I had little 
idea how it was to be done. What this strange contrivance 
was we didn’t know, but guessed it was one of man’s 
cunning devices for the destruction of fish, and if so, the 
sooner we were out of it, the better. 

“It was not an agreeable place to be in, apart from 
the confinement and the prospective danger, for the com- 
pany was not of the best. There was a big pickerel, a 
coarse, vulgar fellow who scared the smaller fish nearly 
out of their scales and made very free with his betters. 
There was an abominable eel constantly wriggling about, 
impartially distributing his filthy slime to everything he 
touched, and there were several bullheads, mighty un- 
comfortable in close quarters with their sharp horns prick- 
ing your sides. Then there were two or three goggle- 
eyed suckers, mighty harmless looking chaps, if you didn’t 
know that their soft-lipped under-shutting mouths were 
made on purpose for sucking up spawn. There was a 
considerable number of handsome perch, to say nothing 
of ourselves, to redeem the genial character of the com- 
pany, yet it was plain to be seen that this part of the 
stream was not free from spawn-eaters, as well.as other- 
wise unpleasant companions. But if there was any con- 
solation in the reflection, this was not likely to be of much 
consequence, as it would be the end of all things for us 
when the men came who had set this trap for us. 

“ ‘What did ye come up here for?’ the pickerel asked, in 
a surly tone; but wishing to be on good terms with all 
fish in these last hours of life, I answered very civilly and 
told him our purpose. 

“Wal, I al’ays thought you bass folks was a mess 0’ 
fools, a-fussin’ so wi’ your aigs,’ he said with a sneer on 
his wicked long face. ‘We dump our’n down anywheres 
on the ma’sh, and that’s the end on’t for us; but I 
reckon there’s'as many pickerel raised as the’ is bass.’ 

“ ‘Quite enough at any rate,’ I said, at which he glared 
at me as if he would eat me but for the dangerous look 
of my back fin, which I felt willing enough to give him a 
taste of on the outside of his mouth. 

“*We hang our eggs up on bushes, where they look 
very pretty, but the ducks, mud turtles and some kinds 
of fish make us a lot of trouble,’ said one of the oldest 
perch, speaking up quite modest and polite, ‘but it’s the 
way we were taught, and we don’t know any other.’ 

“At that up. spoke the impudent black fellow, the bull- 
head, ‘Ef ye: wants ter hev an easy job a-takin’ keer o’ 
aigs, ye jes’ dig ye a hole in the bank an’ drop yer aigs 
into ’t, an’ then back yerse’f in, wi’ yer hade aout; ef any- 
body comes a-foolin’ ’raoun’, jes sting him. Dat’s de way 
I sarves ’em.’ 


“The eel, who was a Canadian, said. with a cunning 
laugh, ‘De bes’ way was for nobody know de way how 
dey was ley ‘hees aig. Den somebody can’ fin’ hees ai 
for spile ’em up. Dat de way wid heel. Nobody can’ tol’ 
you if de heel borned or if he hatch of hegg. e feller 
say he come off clam, nudder feller say he come off ling. 
Heel ant tol’, somebody can catch him, so he go safe all 
de tam hole feller.’ 

“Just then we felt the bank shaken by some one ap- 
proaching, and ourselves more shaken by fear’ when we 
saw a man slowly, slowly drawing nearer and carefully 
scanning the water and searching it with a large hook at 
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off a stake that held it and drew it to him. We all 
thought our last moment had come, and to defer it 
a little, crowded into the furthest corners of the trap. 
The terrible man tried to loose a cord, ‘until out of 
patience with the stubborn knot, he whipped out his 
knife and cut it, whereupon free outlet was given at the 
small end of the funnel-shaped net. Then drawing the 
larger end to him, he lifted it well up and emptied us all 
pell-mell into the free water. Dazed by this unaccountable 
deliverance, each hurried away after his ow1i fashion, 
the eel and bullheads and sucker to the bottom, the perch 
making quivering streaks of gold, black and red far away 
in the middle depths, my mate and | expressing our joy 
by a somersault in the air and all getting away to a 
safe distance except the pickerel, who hid himself in the 
nearest tangle of water weeds, whence he took observa- 
tions. He was a shrewd old fellow, whatever else might 
be said of him, for when we fell in with him shortly 
after, he gave a plausible explanation of our singular re- 
lease. He said that our deliverer was.a fish warden, whose 
duty was to put a stop to all illegal fishing. Nets were 
among the prohibited devices, and in seizing this the 
warden released us. Devoutly thankful for our escape, we 
pursued our journey, now over wrinkles and shallows, 
through swirls of swift, deep water, now in the shade of 
willows, now darker shade of pine. Once we saw a mink 
gliding along a bank, lithe, silent and constantly alert 
for game. Next we saw him poised motionless over a 
deep pool, and after a moment shoot into it so smoothly 
that the surface seemed scarcely broken. In a moment 
he appeared, struggling mightily with a perch two-thirds 
as big as himself, which he presently quieted and towed 
to the bank, where he fell to feeding, while the victim’s 
fins were yet quivering. Seeing a perch so large so 
easily killed by a mink, we realized how dangerous an 
enemy he must be to our own kind of a little less size; 
indeed, we would not have cared to risk an attack from 
him ourselves. 

“We'were swimming near the surface on the lookout 
for flies, when a broad shadow fell upon the water, and 
looking higher to learn the cause of it, I saw a great bird 
with a sharp-hooked beak and talons, rushing down upon 
us. We had just time enough to change our course deeper 
when he struck the water with a force that carried him 
quite beneath the surface, and threw the spray up in a 
great shower. I barely escaped capture, or at least serious 
injury, for one great talon tore the membrane of my 
back fin, giving me such a fright that I bumped my nose 
against the bottom in my wild downward flight. My 
mate and I lay for a long time quite still, but for the 
quick palpitation of our gills before we ventured to resume 
our ojurney, and only then after a careful observation 
skyward. 

“Continuing, we entered a deep, slow pool, where many 
kinds of fish were gathered, resting after the long journey 
against the current. We knew by the steady tremor of 
the water and the dull thunder continually dinning in our 
ears that we were drawing near to a fall, and perhaps the 
end of our travels in this direction. One shore of the 
pool was a steep clay bank, abutting against the current 
and turning the course of it along its side, where the 
deepest water was. The other shore was a gravel beach, 
sloping gradually to the margin, and so to deep water. 
It was a pleasant resting place, but too populous to 
suit us for a long stay. We let ourselves sink to the 
bottom, got in the lee of a great stone quite protected from 
the force of the current, and thought ourselves well fixed 
for passing a quiet night. 

“A little after nightfall we saw a bright light ap- 
proaching. On its coming nearer we discovered that it 
was a torch of pine knots in an iron crate at the end of a 
staff carried by a man, who was followed by another, hold- 
ing in his hand a long pole with a sharp-pronged spear at 
the end. They came stealthily down to the water’s 
edge and waded in, slowly advancing as they intently 
scanned the illuminated water before them, while we, sus- 
pecting mischief, as closely watched their movements. 

ow their attention was drawn to a large fish lying 
directly above’ us, but he seemed quite unconscious of 
it, or was dazed by the bright torchlight, and when we 
gave him a word of caution, as we swam aside to a safe 
distance on seeing the spear raised and aimed at him, he 
remained stationary, not moving a scale’s breadth. The 
next instant the weapon crushed into his skull with such 
force that an outer prong came quite through his jaw. 
The stricken fish struggled violently, dying the water with 
blood as he was lifted from it, when we got a fair look 
at his face, and to our amazement discovered it to be our 
fellow: prisoner, the pickerel of the trap. 7 

“The two men were presently joined by another, bear- 
ing a large net, and the first two at once set about draw- 
ing it,-one wading to his armpits as he encircled a good 
part of the pool and many of the fish, with the slowly 
unfolding net, and then began hauling it up the beach. 
Somehow, in the wild confusion of fish dashing this way 
and that, my mate and I got caught inside this terrible 
net, and dashing to and fro to escape, ran against a twine 
wall, now on this side, now on that, and now into the 
crowd of fish at the hinder part and now onto the shelving 
beach, and almost grounded on it, so that the man with the 
torch grabbed me, but my thorny back fin pricked him so 
sorely that he dropped me like a thistle, where by luck I 

could swim, and calling to my mate to follow, rushed to the 
side near the top and with a great leap cleared the upper 
rope and fell safe two good feet outside, my mate close to 
my caudal, both well but for the fright we were’in. - 

“With one accord, without a look backward to see the 
woeful end of our poor comrades’ tragedy, we made such 
haste to get away that we were in the swirl of bubble 
wreaths 2t the foot of the falls in next to no time. As 
far as we could see in the dim starlight, the white water 
came tumbling down the ledge in a long slant, promising 
hard, rough work that was best deferred till morning, so 
took lodgings with a family of our cousins, the rock 
who hospitably offered us refuge. We spent the rest 
night lying at the opening of the crevice, watching 


fish, stemming the strong current u to 
churned foam and foot of the fall, and then drift 
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resting places for a climbing fish. There were schools 
of minnows, and as. we breakfasted on them, we noticed 
several young fish of our own kind not longer than our 
heads chasing minnows as big as themselves, and _re- 
marked how truly in these gallant fellows noble blood 
would assert itself. However, I did not doubt that their 
fire and dash were imparted by highly aerated water in 
which they were hatched and bred, and this made us the 
more desirous to raise a family in these upper waters in 
spite of the dangers attending the undertaking. 

“As we leaped step after step of the rough way, I 
was reminded how, according to the tradition of our old 
bass, the great salmon used to swarm up the same streams 
and were speared by the red men who lived here. 

“Arrived at the top, we found our way more easy, 
though the current ran swift over gravelly bottom. We 
did not go much further before we made choice of a place 
for our bed, where the river doubled a low point of gravel 
and sand, channel very shallow on this side and sloping 
to a good depth on the other. We selected a spot half- 
way between, and carefully cleared it of coarse pebbles; 
madame deposited her eggs and we devoted ourselves to 
guarding them. Now and then the current would roll a 
pebble or water-soaked stick onto the bed, which had to 
be removed at once, or now and then a minnow invaded 
the sacred precincts and paid the forfeit of his life to 
madame; but it was seldom any big fish had to be 
driven, which was usually easily done by both of us if 
we could not accomplish it alone. 

“Upon the whole, we congratulated ourselves that we 
were getting on very comfortably. But it was the fair 
weather that comes before foul, when day after day the 
sun shines unclouded from its setting and then there 
comes one dismaler than night, the sun making no sign 
more than if it were blotted out by the black clouds. I 
was lying under the bank one morning waiting for my 
breakfast to come to me in some form, when it appeared 
in the shape of a fine soft-finned minnow drifting by, mov- 
ing his fins only enough to keep his head to the current. 
It was an offer not to be refused, so I dashed out and 
seized him, then swam leisurely back and began swallow- 
ing my captive. It was scarcely well within my jaws when 
it was smartly jerked outward by some unseen power, and 
increased in force the more firmly I resisted, whereupon 
I received such a painful thrust in my under lip that I 
was fain to let go my hold on this strangely armed min- 
now, but it would not let me, piercing my lip quite 
through, and when I tried to run away, holding me so 
that I could only swim. The top of the water was 
ruffled by a stiff breeze, so that objects above it were very 
indistinct. I could see what held me, and that there was a 
slender string extending from my mouth, and suspecting 
the cause of my trouble, I jumped twice my length above 
the surface and in the quick glance afforded me dis- 
covered a man on the bank a’short distance up stream, a 
slim rod in his hand, and bent and unbent in conformity 
with my movements, and I perceived after falling back 
into the water that the man had some way of lengthening 
or shortening the string at will, which, with the spring of 
the rod, kept a constant and very painful strain on my 
pierced lip. : 

“I determined not to yield to it, however it might 
hurt, and at last the man, to save the rod from breaking, 
was forced to let me run out several yards of the line. 
Having gained this small advantage, I turned and swam 
toward shore with all my might, until I reached a- sunken 
stick firmly fixed on the bottom, and had just time to take 
a turn of the line around a projecting end of it befere he 
could recover the slack. He could not budge it an inch, 
and I had time now to rest and recover strength. Having 
done so, I braced myself for a grand effort to break 
loose. I pulled with all the strength of every fin, but the 
tough line and stout rod Held. 

“Until now my mate had not known of my plight. 
Discovering it, she hastened to offer help and advice. 
She saw at once how the sharp hook which had gone 
through the lip was kept from slipping out by a barb, but 
also that a slit was torn in the lip long enough to let it 
out with a little directing. This she promptly gave, and 
I was a free fish again, to my great joy and thankfulness. 
The man on the bank was not so happy—finding his tackle 
hopelessly foul, obliging him to break the line wherever 
it would part, which proved to be near the tip. 

“As he stood ruefully regarding his beshortened line 

and the blank surface of stream and listening to jeers of a 
comrade who now appeared on the other bank,-he was 
scarcely typical of the jolly angler nor of a contemplative 
man greatly enjoying his recreation: He paid me the 
usual compliment that is given lost fish, calling to his 
friend that I was the biggest bass he had seen, which 
somewhat eased the smarting of my lip. He mended his 
tackle and began fishing again in the same place for me. 
though he might as well have cast the bait in the pasture 
grass behind him. His comrade discovered a bed and 
dropped his hook on it, carefully concealed in a worm. 
My mate went at once to remove it, but took good care 
to.avoid its getting inside her mouth, holding to it. by the 
upper end of the. worm as she bore it swiftly beyond 
the edge of the bed. The angler struck smartly, and the 
released hook sprang harmless high above the surface, 
while we two grinned to our gill covers to see the dis- 
appointment of our baffled foe. He disguised his hook 
with various grubs and bugs, which he cast upon the bed 
again and again, but we managed to remove them with- 
out harm to ourselves, though to his great disgust, and 
he went his way along to where his more poly comrade 
was having a hard fight with one of our brethren. We 
swam down to the scene of the struggle to advise, and if 
possible give more substantial aid to our kinsman, whom 
we found in a desperate strait. The hook was fast far 
back in his mouth, where all efforts to loosen it by 
leaping or bringing a sudden strain ‘on it proved useless, 
I told him to try my plan, but the angler prevented it by 
keeping the line constantly taut. We both laid hold of 
the line and pulled with might and main, now against 
our distressed friend, now with him, but could neither 
tear the hook from its hold nor break the line. He was 
becoming exhausted, and could only work his fins feebly. 
inclining more and more to turn on his side as he was 
drawn gasping to the shore. 


“ Tt’s all up with me,’ he said, going over on his side 
at last, to be drawn unresi to and. gathered 


in by his captor, which was the last we ever saw of our 


unfortunate friend. The victorious angler, showing ‘him 
to his comrade, unblushingly declared him to be. much 
smaller than the one he had just lost, meaning myself, 
when, in fact, I was not more than two-thirds his length. 
They say these fishing men always tell about the fish 
they lose and don’t. lose, until nobody pretends to be- 
lieve them—don’t know why they do, unless they think 
they are making amends for the cruelty to us by this sort 
of fttery, for every fish likes to be called big. 

“A week passed without any remarkable adventure. 
We were frequently fished for by men with hooks, with 
spears and with nets, all of which we had learned to look 
out for, as we thought. If a man was seen, danger was 
at once suspected and guarded against, and all sorts of 
focd that appeared until the coast was clear of our cun- 
ning enemy. 

“Once, however, I came near being fooled to my de- 
struction through catching a harmless-looking drowning 
fly that came fluttering along the water. Just in time | 
discovered that there was a‘slender string attached to 
it, and spat it from my mouth. Closer examination re- 
vealed a tiny hook hidden under the wings of the sham. 
While I was having a close look, it arose from the 
water, ahd after a flight high in air, again alighted and 
fluttered along above me as before. I was already well 
enough aware of its character not to meddle with it if I 
had not seen a man weilding a very slender rush-like rod 
by which its movements were controlled. This he con- 
tinued for some time, accomplishing nothing, but tiring 
his arms and teaching me a very useful lesson, and then 
went his way. 

“The eggs began hatching, and the bed was soon black 
with a lively brood that required constant care to protect 
them from an increased number of enemies. Bullfrogs, 
crayfish, water snakes, mud turtles and many kinds of 
fish were ready to destroy our tiny fry. Some were easily 
disposed of, but many were tough customers to deal 
with, and gave us no rest nor time to get food, so that the 
fishing men who continued their persecution had a greater 
chance to tempt us with their lures, our stomachs being 
cramped with hunger. When they offered us live minnows 
or frogs, we managed to fare pretty well by seizing the 
bait below the hook, but we did not dare try this with 
worms and insects offered us. 

“One day, being as usual nearest the bed, I saw a most 
evil-looking thing appear in the midst of our brood, on 
one of which it laid hold with two strong claws and be 
gan ravenously devouring. My mate seized it at once and 
crushed it with her jaws, thereby making the discovery 
that this new enemy was a most delicious article of food, in 
spite of its forbidding looks. This creature was the 
helgramite, not often seen in these lower waters, but 
one of the most voracious devourers of young fish. Next 
day another appeared, and pe good mate pounced upon 
it without hesitation. But, alas! for her too great con- 
fidence, it was scarcely in her maw than instead of the 
anticipated pleasant tickling of the palate, she felt the hor- 
rid pang of a hook. She pulled stoutly, but the pain was 
unendurable, and likely to kill her on the spot, the blood 
flowing from the gills and mouth. She tried to bite off 
the snell, but the tough gut could not be severed. I tried 
to break the line, but could not do so. 

“‘T must go.. Take care of yourself and do the best 
you can for the young ones.’ With that she quietly sub- 
mitted to her cruel fate, and was taken from me forever. 
How I managed to rear one of our helpless brood is more 
than I know, but somehow I did save at least a third ‘of 
them from the multitude of foes, until they were of an 
age to shift for themselves, and then left those troubled 
waters, and ever since have been quite content with thi: 
quiet part of the river, as I advise you to be. 

“IT have told you my experience, and now you can 
choose for yourself between spending the summer in 
comparative safety or in constant danger.” 

The wise old patriarch knew pretty well which would be 
their choice. As is usually the case, they had decided on 
their course first, then asked advice. They thanked him 
and resumed their way up the river. Not one of them 
ever returned, while the old bass and his present partner 
lived to see that summer’s brood grown to lusty fish, rais- 
ing annual families of their own. > aie 

Row.anp E. Rosinson. 


Deserted Homesteads. 


Tue following letter from Mr. H. S. Gere, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was read before the convention of the 
Old Folks’ Association at Charlemont, Mass. We copy 
it from the Springfield Republican: : 

Northampton, Sept. 1.—A. L. Tyler, Esq., President 
Old Folks’ Association: —My Dear Sir: Thanks for 
your very cordial invitation to attend the old folks’ 
gathering at Charlemont on Sept. 5. I should be greatly 
pleased to be there and give your old people a hearty 
greeting, but I fear I shall not be able to attend this 
year, so I send you a few words of cheer, as you suggest. 

In the first place, let me again congratulate your Old 
Folks’ Association on its successful annual gatherings. 
They are unique in their character.. They appeal to the 
aged—to all the tender memories and associations which 
surround and give a charm to length of days. Happy 
indeed are they who can look back upon lives well 
spent, upon pleasant associations, lasting friendships, 
sunshiny years. Life at best has its trials and afflictions, 
and none escape them. Strive as we may to avoid them, 
sooner or later they overtake us. Childhood and youth 
are full of hope. They see no past. The future only is 
visible to them. But age brings us to the lofty heights. 
and from them we look back tough the vista of years. 
three score and ten perhaps, possibly four score, and to 
her of whom it can be said, “She done what she 
could,” and of him to whom the words fittingly apply. “y 
have fought a good fight, I have kevt the faith,” how 
pleasing the retrospect! And when your old people meet 
in their annual gatherings, to talk of the things of long 
ago; of the days of their youth, of the events of their 
riper years, of their hopes of the future life, how delight- 
ful to see in the past only that which has been useful and 
good, and still is pleasing. __ salts 

T know of no other association of its kind so success- 
ful as yours. It is a wonder that more of them have 
not been formed. since one might be maintained in almost 
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every fifteen square miles in New England. It stands 
to the credit war honor of the Old Folks’ Association of 
Charlemont that for thirty-one successive years it has 
met annually, with ever increasing interest, a joy to its 
members, a pleasure to all the people of its region. Much 
of this marked success must be attributed to good man- 
pf but much also is due to the hearty co-operation 
of all the old people of the surrounding country. Long 
may the Old Folks’ Association of Charlemont live and 
flourish! 

Did I speak of old associations and old memories? 
Blessed are they who have them in plenty, and good 
ones. Those that cluster around the old homestead and 
the home life of one’s youth are the most tender, the 
most distinct, and the most enduring of all. Five times 
this summer season I have been dut for a day’s ride 
among the hills of the adjoining town of Williamsburg, 
among the abandoned farms and vacant cellars and 
ruined wells and fields once cultivated, but now growing 
mostly brush and stately trees. In a ride of about two 
miles over and around “Petticoat Hill” I counted twenty- 
five empty cellars. Seventy-five or eighty years ago 
houses covered these cellars, and happy homes were 
there, with large families of children, and life and thrift 
and contentment were abundant. Seventy-five scholars 
attended the district school in the winter. The land was 
fertile and crops were good. Two deacons were among 
the residents and one captain of a military company. 

Some distinguished people have lived there. Oliver 
Smith, the founder of Sith charities, spent some of his 
early years there and laid the foundations of his large 
fortune in dairying. Mrs. Olive  Cleaveland Clarke, 
mother of Rev. Edward Clarke, was born on one of these 
abandoned homesteads and lived to enter the 102d year 
of her age. Dr. Benjamin Ludden and his brother, Prof. 
William Ludden, of Brooklyn, were born there, on a 
spot now covered with growing timber. Dr. Thomas 
Meekins, a leading physician of the town for half a cen- 
tury, was a native of one of these deserted homes; also 
his brother, Stephen Meekins, the founder of the Meek- 
ins Library, which so fittingly commemorates his indus- 
try, wisdom and generosity. Not a single house where 
these people lived ts now standing. 

One after another of these families disappeared, until 
all were gone. None came to take their places. The 
unoccupied houses and barns speedily went to decay, and 
to-day not a board nor a stick of timber remain to re- 
mind one of these former habitations. The cellar walls 
have tumbled in, the chimneys have fallen down, the wells 
have been filled, and nothing remains to remind one of 
the scenes of life and gayety that there existed. From 
some of these vacant cellars large trees are now growing, 
and where the densely occupied school house stood there 
now is a forest of oaks, maples and birches. The fields, 
once tilled, are growing up to brush and heavy timber; 
the roadsides are filled with trees, overarching the drive- 
way; neglect is seen in the dilapidated fences, and the 
highway is left to be washed by the heavy rains, with 
rarely a visit from the highway surveyor. Aside from the 
empty cellars, the principal reminders of these foriner 
settlements are a few decrepit apple trees, relics of the 
orchards that once were the delight of these homesteads, 
but now storm-beaten and bearing the evidences of age 
and neglect.- 

What memories crowded in upon me as I stood upon 
the ruins of these ancient homesteads! On one of them 
[ was born seventy-two years ago and spent my early 
boyhood. I knew the rocks and the trees and the hills 
and the brooks and even the fishes in the streams. I 
could tell where to find the best apples, the best nuts and 
berries, and the largest trout. I knew all the people who 
lived there. My feet have ptessed almost every rod of 
the roads, the fields and the watercourses in that region. 
Everything seemed familiar, and pleasing recollections 
of youthful enjoyment came uppermost. Once it was, to 
me, home. 

As I go there now there is stillness in the air and lone- 
liness around. Few human residents are seen there, 
desolation abounds, and only occasionally there comes 
a wandering stranger, who knows but. little of and cares 
less for the life that once was there. Six houses only 
remain of what was once the most populous section of 
the town. .The little school house has been closed and 
the few school children left are carried in a buggy to the 
center village for their education, at the expense of the 
town, 

Yet not all has —— Though the people and the 
houses are nearly all gone, there still remain, brighter 
and dearer with the advancing years, the memories and 
associations of long ago. These are ever precious, and 
I cherish those that remain with me as the choicest 
treasures of my life. The hills are there stili, grand and 
imposing as of yore. The same blue heavens are above, 
and the same earth beneath. The same sun shines over 
all the region; the same balmy summer breezes play upon 
the hilltops; the same pure, sweet air, fragrant with scent 
of vine and flower and evergreen tree, is there yet; and 
the far-reaching view from these heights is ever the same 
—charming, delightful, unchangeable. 


“Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home,” 


and there are no memories and associations so rich in 
enjoyment, so comforting to the aged, as those which 
are connected with one’s youth. ; j 
Have I described a section of country whose history is 
unlike that of any other? No. You have them all 
around in Franklin county. Go to Hawley and other 
towns in that region and you find the same empty 
cellars, the same story of former life and thrift, and the 
same evidence of past and present decay. The same is 
true, to a greater or less extent, all over the hilly regions 
of New England. It is a melancholy picture, from one 
point of view, and yet there is that connected with it 
which possesses an interest and a fascination which lin- 
ger long with the native born and are ever welcome 
companions. Sincerely yours, 
Henry S. Gere. 
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The White Goat in Domestication. 


Tue Gardens of the London Zoological Society now 
possess for the first time a living specimen of the so-called 
white goat (Oreamnus montanus), which, up to the pres- 
ent time, has been one of the rarest animals to be had in 
captivity. Occasionally the young of the white goat have 
been captured and domesticated by ranchmen in the 
West, but we recall only one case where it was exhibited 
to the public in a zoological collection. This, if we 
recollect aright, was many years ago at Woodward’s 
Gardens in San Francisco, Cal. The specimen was there 
= Hy short time only. It arrived in bad health and soon 

e 

The specimen in London was captured as a kid about 
two weeks old by a Mr. La Montagne, who shot the 
mother in the mountains of British Columbia. 

At various times the Washington Zoological Park and 
the New York Zoological Park have been in negotiation 
with Western men who had young Rocky Mountain goats 
in captivity, but we believe that nothing has ever come of 
these attempts to buy and sell. 

More than ten years ago an extended account was 
published in Forest AND STREAM giving what was then 
known of a number of individuals of this species that 
have been had in captivity in the West. One of the most 
interesting of these was’contributed by Mr. John Fannin, 
Curator of the Provincial Museum of British Columbia, 
form which we quote the following paragraphs: 

“A little bullet-shaped head surmounted by a pair of 
tiny, sharp-pointed ears, a mere handful of a body propped 
up on four long and clumsy-looking legs, it was certainly 
the most ungainly animal | had ever seen. Its coat was 
of pure white wool, very short and slightly curly, and 
with very little appearance of hair except in the beard} 
which just showed itself beneath the lower jaw. There 
was no sign of horns, although slight protuberances could 
be felt beneath the skin where these would come. It was 
a male, and probably not over a week old, and the Indian 
had run it down on the side of a mountain after shooting 
its mother. I gave the Indian his price, $2, and, picking 
the little waif up in my arms, carried it to the house. 

“For two weeks I fed it on cow’s milk, weakened with 
water, feeding it about every hour and allowing it only a 
very little milk at a time. Then for a day or two I 
added a little oatmeai to the milk, and before long almost 
anything of a vegetable nature was eagerly gobbled up by 
it. It appeared to be always hungry, but, strange to say, it 
would allow’ no one to feed it but myself. It soon be- 
came a little troublesome, though, for, no matter where 
I went, the goat followed at my heels like a dog. At meal 
times it would accompany me to the hotel, and repose at 
my feet under the table. It would follow me into the 
woods on my short trips after grouse, and the report of 
my gun had little or no effect on it. If I climbed up on 
a stump and sat down for a smoke, the goat would climb 
up too and sit down on its haunches by my side, and 
with its nose straight out in front gazing solemnly into 
the gloom of the deep forest. So long as I kept quiet it 
would remain motionless. The chirrup of a squirrel or 
twitter of a bird failed to attract its attention in the 
slightest degree, but if I made the least motion to get 
down, it was up at once and ready for a spring. , 

“Tt had a passion for high places, which I imagine is 
born with the animal. When I first got it I made a bed in 
one corner of the shed by filling a low box with clean, 
soft hay, the goat standing by watching the operation. 
When it was finished, I picked him up and put him on 
the hay, pulling his legs from under him and making 
him lie down—in fact, giving him to understand that was 
to be his bed. But as soon as I took my hands off him he 
jumped out of the box. At the further end of the shed. 
which was about 15 feet long, stood a pile of fir bark 6 
feet high, corded up in the usual way of cording firewood. 
When he jumped out of the box he walked over to this 
pile and stood for a moment looking up at the top of it. 
Then he backed away from it till within a few feet of 
where I stood, and taking a run, climbed up that bark 
like a cat, and lying down on the top looked at me as 
much as to say, ‘This is the way we do in the moun- 
tains. From then till the day he died, his bed was 
always on the top of the bark. 

“He was an early riser, and long before my usual time 
of getting up he would rout me out by butting against 
the door. There were two domestic animals it could 
not bear the sight of—a cow and a dog. But while it 
would almost break its neck in its endeavor to get away 
from the former, the appearance of the latter aroused all 
the combativeness of its nature. One day a gentleman 
came into my shop accompanied by a setter dog, when 
the goat immediately assumed a belligerent attitude, walk- 
ing around the room stiff-legged, his little hoofs coming 
down on the floor with a loud tap at every step. Finally 
he halted at a respectful distance from the dog, and with 
his head lowered, bracing himself for a last effort, he 
seemed to be waiting, or about to begin, an attack. The 
dog surveyed the little creature for a moment, and then, 
probably thinking it scarcely worth bothering with, lay 
down on the floor and went to sleep. As the dog remained 
motionless, the goat <elaxed its rigid attitude arid moved 
cautiously nearer, until, by stretching its neck, it brought 
its nose within an inch of that of the dog. Just then a 
fly disturbed ¢he dog’s slumbers, and in bringing up its 
paw to brush away the insect, it hit the goat a sharp tap 
on the nose. Like the recoil of a steel spring, quick as a 
flash, the boat spraung into the air, and in coming down 
and trying to alight as far away from the dog as possible, 
he got tangled up in the legs of a wooden chair, which, in 
his hurry to get out of the house, he carried off with 
him. When he shook himself clear of the chair and looked 

rotind and found that the house had not fallen and that 
the dog was perfectly quiet, he put on a look of utter dis- 
gust and skulked off into a corner of the yard, where he 
lay down in a clump of weeds and remained out of sight 
till the dog was clear of the premises. : 

“As a general ‘rule he was quiet—in fact, mopish—but 
when he did break out in a playful mood, mie of his 
tricks were simply ludicrous. One day I was sitting with 





a friend in front of my house, when the goat, which had 
been cutting up pranks, evidently for our amusement, 
came.and lay down at my feet. The cutting for the stage 
road, which ran past the house about 50 feet away, had 
left a steep bank about 5 or 6 feet high—that is, the road 
was so much lower than the plot on which we were 
sitting. Presently the goat got up, and walking over to 
the edge of this bank, stood looking down this miniature 
precipice to the road. Suddenly he sprang into the air 
and. pitched headforemost down the bank. I ran across, 
expecting to find the little brute with its neck broken, in- 
stead of which he was standing at the bottom shaking the 
sand ‘out of his eyes and nostrils. When he got through 
he climbed up the bank, and turning round, performed 
the same act again, turning a complete somersault on his 
way down. He did this about half a dozen times, throw- 
ing himself on his side and rolling down, covering him- 
self from head to tail with dirt and sand. 

“T allowed him the full liberty of the house—in fact I 
could not control him, and it was this unlimited freedom 
that cost him his life. He was always with me in my 
work shop, and would always jump up on my bench and. 
stand sagely watching every movement I made. .He had 
a great habit of picking up and chewing anything he 
came across, and one day he did this with one of my 
poisoned bird skins. He had taken the skin outside the 
house, and the first I knew about it was when the little 
fellow came running through the door toward me, and 
fell before he quite reached me. I suspected what was the 
matter, and lifting him, poured some sweet oil down his 
throat, but he died in about half an hour.” 


About thirty years ago, though the exact date is not 
certain (those assigned to the occurrence ranging from 
1869 to 1876, according to the recollections of different 
individuals), a number of white goats were captured 
somewhere near Deer Lodge, Mont. One of these, tied 
up with heavy rope, was photographed at the time, and 
no doubt many of our readers have seen the picture. It 
is not known what became of these specimens. In the 
years 1870, eight individuals were captured near Phillips- 
burg, Mont., and an account of the occurrence was pub- 
lished about ten years later in Forest AND STREAM, and 
is as follows: 


“David Dobson, his brother Thomas and a man 
named Palmer made up the party, and the ground where 
they captured the goats was the nearly flat top of a rock- 
covered mountain about twenty miles from the head of 
the Bighole, near where Phillipsburg now is. Above 
the general level of the mountain top rise here and there 
isolated pinnacles of rock. This flat mountain top was 
the home of a band of about thirty goats. They had 
been discovered by the men, who supposed that live 
specimens of Mazama could be sold for large sums of 
money. Having provided themselves with a number of 
dogs, one or two of which had been trained to this chase, 
they started out about June 10, 1879. Proceeding with 
their horses.as far up the mountain as convenient, they 
camped, and the next morning ascended the rocks on foot, 
taking with them their dogs and ropes. The goats, con- 
spicuous by their whiteness against the gray rocks, were 
soon discovered. They were quite unsuspicious, and 
permitted a near approach. When they began to move 
off, the men loosed the dogs, which soon drove a part 
of the band up on to a rocky pinnacle, where they stood at 
bay, defending themselves by fierce thrusts of their sharp 
horns at the dogs. They paid little heed to the men, who 
were able to advance so close to them as to throw the 
noose of a rope over the head of one of them. This having 
been done, the loop of a second rope was slipped over the 
first one and run up close to the animal, when it was 
dragged from its perch. Two men, one on either side of 
it, each holding a rope, could so far control the creature 
as to keep it from reaching either of them. In this way 
they caught, in three trips yp the mountain, eight goats. 
At each visit the goats were wilder than they_had been 
the time before, and after they were chased the third 
time they deserted the mountain and were seen no more. 

“The animals when first caught resisted fiercely and 
made vigorous efforts to attack their captors. So violent 
were their struggles that several of them were seriously 
injured, and afterward died from this cause. They were 
necessarily handled roughly, for they would not lead, and 
the men were obliged to throw them down, tie them and 
then carry them on a litter down the mountain to a point 
where a horse could come. Here they were transferred 
to a travois, and so transported to the camp, where they 
were picketed out. Of these anmials four were young and 
four were adults; there were three males and five females. 
The young soon became tame, but the old were always 
savage and morose. All of the latter died within a few 
days, either from injuries received at the time of their 
capture or from hurting themselves by. dashing about 
when picketed. One of the young ones died, probably 
from having been given some molasses to eat. 

“Mr. Dobson stated that of the three survivors, one 
was given to the owners of the trained dogs. in returmfor 
the use of the latter; one was pledged for provisions, and 
one was left at a ranch to be cared for, and is supposed to 
have died. The subsequent history of these animals is not 
known, but it is possible that one or more of them may 
be identical with other captive goats to be mentioned 
later—those owned by Mr. Dickson.” 

Sometimes about 1875 there were two young goats 
captive in the town of Yale, B. C., in the possession of a 
Mr. McKeon. Their life was short. After they had been 
in captivity for about nine months the male was choked 
by the rope with which it was tied, and not long after 
that the female died. One of these animals is said to 
have come from the Skeena River and the other from the 
interior. They were brought in as little kids, were reared 
on cow’s milk, but soon took to feeding on grass and 
leaves, after which the owner had no more trouble with 
them. The late J.C. Hughes, of New Westminster, stated 
as an example of the jumping and balancing powers of 
these animals that these kids, if put in an empty barrel, 
would jump out of it and balance themselves on the chine 
of the barrel. 


Another account of a tame white goat was received 
through the kindness of Mr. Howard Rogers, of Fern- 
dale. Wash., who quoted in Forest anp Stream a letter 
received by him from the Rev. Jno. A. Tennant, an early 
settler of the State of Washington. It reads as follows: 
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“I saw the goat on the Columbia River, at the mouth of 
the Wenaichie, in the winter of 1871-72—I think in 
December, 1871. It was caught by an Indian. hunter in 
the Cascade Mountains, near the headwaters of the 
Wenatchie, where they are quite abundant. It was very 
small when taken, and was given to a trader living at 
Wenatchie, and raised by him. It was a male, and less 
than a year old, but seemed nearly grown. It ran around 
the house and was a great nuisance, as it could not be 
kept out of the house, but would hide itself under beds or 
wherever it could, and would be found in the morning 
sleeping on the cook stove. It would go out and eat hay 
wich the cattle, and was most pugnaciously inclined, and 
woe to the cow that dared provoke its wrath, as it would 
follow her for half a day, butting her at every opportunity. 
Like the true goat, it was omnivorous, and this caused its 
death, as it found a pair of old buckskin pants and de- 
vuored the same, which was the cause of its untimely 
decease shortly after I saw it. From what I saw of it I 
think there would be no difficulty in domesticating the 
animal if taken young.” 

About the year 1884 a Mr. Frank Dickson, of Butte 
City, Mont., had three goats which were captured when 
about six weeks old in the Cable Mountain about eighteen 
miles from the present city of Anaconda. Mr. Dickson 
was then living close to timber line, and allowed these 
animals entire liberty to go where they pleased. They 
sometimes wandered miles away from home during the 
day, but always returned at night. 

About ten years ago Mr. James Geery, then post- 
master at Wisdom, Mont., wrote us concerning a tame 
goat which he had owned. He said of it: 

“We shot the old one and then caught the two kids 
w'th dogs. One of the kids was bitten so badly that it 
died before reaching home; the other was raised on cow’s 
milk. After it had become accustomed to being fed by 
one person, it would almost starve before it would eat 
anything offered it by another. But this was only while 
we were feeding it on milk. As it grew older it would 
eat almost anything—potatoes, bread, sugar, and it was 

articularly fond of dried fruit of any kind. It would 
ollow the members of the family about, was very playful 
and not at all cross. It would lie on top of the house, on 
a place I had prepared for it, and would see a moving 
object two miles off much more quickly than a man 
would, 

“If a stranger approached it, it would stand perfectly 
still and look him straight in the eye, not moving a muscle, 
looking to me as if it were on the watch for any hostile 
movement. 

“We have caught several, both young and old. but few 
of them have lived long. We have caught old bucks that 
would weigh over 300 pounds. The old wild ones are very 
dangerous, as their horns are sharp and they know how 
to use them. When caught young, however, they are 
easily tamed, and I have caught yearlings that in a 
short time would learn to eat out of the hand.” 

Whether the white goat will live in captivity far from 
its home is not certainly known, and the specimen in the 
London Zoo will be watched with great interest. 


The Vanishing Wild Flowers. 


From the Springfield Republican. 


A CHAuTAuQua lecturer the other day enlarged upon 
a theme very familiar to the Republican’s readers, and 
whose lesson in these many years ought to have been 
borne in upon their consciences; we mean the wanton 
picking of flowers. ° 
This is a matter particularly worthy of consideration 
in the summer months, when the rich pleasurers and the 
fresh-air children from the cities and the good bourgeois 
as well rush into the country for better air and water 
and the beauty of nature. All of these have the same 
mischief in their hands for the flowers and ferns—they 
cannot content themselves with witnessing the beauty of 
the earth and enjoying the sight, but they must grab 
their handfuls or their armfuls of flowers. If the new 
ideas of education as a development of human charac- 
ter to finer sort could reach all these people, they would 
not commit these outrages, which are destroying all the 
rarer beauties in the country as they have long since 
banished them from the immediate surroundings of the 
city. Thus the trailing arbutus used to be very abundant 
around Springfield, Chicopce and Holyoke; and now, 
while it may yet be found in a good many spots, there 
are hundreds of its old haunts that know it no more. 
Blake’s woods, now a memory of the past, abounded 
with it twenty years ago; it was found in many a piece 
of West Springfield woods; it was frequent near Inger- 
soll Grove. In Forest Park it is catalogued as still ex- 
isting, but it can only be said to exist—it does not flour- 
ish. t. Tom, since it became a resort, is not only al- 
most denuded of arbutus, in comparison with the past, 
but the walking fern, one of the most curious and inter- 
esting of plants, has nearly disappeared, and the cardinal 
flower is quite extinct. It is the common fate of lovely 
things in the rush of human greed. Connecticut was so 
alarmed over the plunder of the beautiful climbing fern 
and the arbutus some years ago that the Legislature 
put both under protection by statute; Massachusetts 
ought to do the same, for the climbing fern does grow 
north of the State line, though fortunately very few know 
it. The lack of respect for nature was shown, by the 
way, in the use to which this lygodium palmatum ‘was 
ut by those for whom it was grabbed up by the roots. 
Delicate and graceful, with a light, wild fragrance, all 
these qualities were killed by smoothing it out with hot 
irons in order to hang in festoons over lace curtains 
and disfigure “parlors.” The maiden-hair fern is another 
marvelously beautiful plant that is treated in similar 
fashion. tt any one wants to see what comes to a coun- 
try where tourists and summer people abound, they can 
do it in the Scottish Highlands, wherever the Cook and 
Gaze parties and the cockney excursions have traveled. 
ioever sees a flower or fern in crossing the Trossachs? 
Except of course the heather, the gorse and ‘the bracken, 
which are too hardy and too ready at multiplication to 
be exterminated. They, like our own mountain laurel, 
sweet fern, our dicksonia and eagle fern (the same as the 
bracken of Scotland, though less in stature), survive ill- 


usage. But many years Lucy Smith (see Mr. Mer- 
riam’s beautiful memoirs “William and Lucy Smith”) 
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lamented the destruction of the daintiest forest flowers 

in Scotland and northern England at the hands of “cits” 

ae thought they loved them because they destroyed 
em. 

Of course there are flowers that may be plucked lib- 
erally without stint, such as the goldenrods and asters, 
the ironweed and the vervain, the ox-eye daisies and the 
black-eyed Susans, the evening primroses, the St. John’s 
worts, the clovers, the loosestrifes, the milkweeds, the 
joepye, the hawkweeds, the lettuces and other hardy 
myriads. But the anemones and spring beauties, the 
polygalas, the arbutus, the spring yeliow lily, the colum- 
bine, the pyrolas and pipsissewas, the cardinal flower and 
the fringed gentian—all loveliest of the floral realm— 
- such vanish before the vandalism of those who ignorantly 
think they love flowers. It is a trait of human nature— 
love is but a symbol of sacrifice, commonly the sacrifice 
of others. 





x: @ Quest of the Missing Link. 


SEVERAL months ago press dispatches from Germany 
announced that an eminent scientific man was shortly to 
sail for the Island of Java for the purpose of making 
careful search for further remains of the remarkable mam- 
mal Pithecanthropus erectus, the discovery of which some 


years since created such an interest in scientific circles. © 


A few weeks ago it was stated that Mr. David J. Wal- 
ters, a Yale student, was setting out for Java on the same 
errand, and that Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt is defraying the 
expenses of this expedition. 

As will be remembered by the readers of ForEsT AND 
StreaM, Pithecanthropus was discovered in Java by a 
Dutch physician, Dr. Du Bois, and appears to be either 
the lowest of men or the highest of the anthropoid apes— 
in other words it seems to be what used to be called the 
“missing link” which bridges over the gap between the 
lower animals and man. ‘lwenty years ago the absence 
of this “missing link” was one of the stock arguments 
advanced against the theory of evolution by its oppo- 
nents, who appeared to be ignorant of the fact that only 
the very smailest fraction of the earth’s crust has ever 
been explored, and that the number of animals which 
have existed since life began on this globe is known 
only by a very small fraction of species. 

The remains of Pithecanthropus were characteristic, and 
consisted of a brain case, a thigh bone and some other 
small fragments. No more interesting contribution to 
science could be made than the securing of additional 
examples of this animal, and it is to be hoped that both 
the explorers who are starting for the island in which 
it has been found may succeed in their quest. 


“Blue Vapor.” 


From northern Kentucky comes a snake story which 
tells of an invasion of hissing vipers, which stand erect 
on the tail before emitting their deadly venom, at the 
same time hissing with a hiss which may be heard 200 feet 
away. “If the venom comes in contact with a person’s 
skin.” it is averred, “whether the fangs strike or not, death 
is almost certain to ensue.” As yet, we are told, only one 
nest of these poisonous serpents has been found, their cus- 
tom being to travel in pairs. “Last week at \Ft. Thomas, 
near the scene of the Pearl Bryan tragedy, a number of 
soldiers who were taking a stroll were attracted by the 
hissing sound in a clump of bushes they were passing. 
Approaching the spot they were horrified to see a cluster 
of hissing reptiles, all spitting forth a volume of what 
appeared to be blue vapor. hey summoned assistance, 
and with the aid of several shotguns succeeded in killing 
the entire lot, amounting to twenty-three.” 

Thus are the wonders ef nature improved upon by, 
the imagination of man.. * 


Game Bag and Gun. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—IV. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
[Continued from page 2%.) 
The White-Fronted Goose. 
Anser albifrons (Gm.). 


In the genus Anser the bill is much less stout than in 
Chen, and the nail, which terminates it, is thinner and 
less strong. The present species is generally grayish- 
brown in color, the feathers immediately about the bill 
being in adults white, bordered behind by dark brown. The 
head and neck are grayish-brown, darkest on crown of 
head and back of neck. The body is grayish, many of the 
feathers being tipped with white. The primaries are 
black, the rump slate-brown, the upper and under tail 
coverts white, and the tail grayish-brown margined with 
white. The under parts are grayish, variously, often 
heavily, blotched with blackish-brown ; bill, legs and feet, 
pinkish ; the nail of the bill white; length, 28 inches; wing, 
over 15. The young closely resembles the adult, but lacks 
the white about the bill, this being dark brown, and has 
no black blotches on the lower parts. The nail of the bill 
is black. : 

The white-fronted goose is found in the northern parts 
of both the Old and the New World, though the two 
forms are separated by many ornithologists and made 
‘different races. The American bird is slightly larger than 
that of Europe, but the difference is small, and is based 
on nothing but size. At all events, for the purposes of 
the gunner they may be considered a single species. The 
white-fronted. goose is generally distributed throughout 
this country from the far North to our Southern border, 
but is rare on the Atlantic coast. It occurs in Cuba as 
well as in Greenland. 

In all the Mississippi Valley region it is abundant during 
the migrations; where it is as laughing 
speckled belly, harlequin brant, pied brant, prairie ey 
and often simply as brant. It is abundant also in Cali- 
fornia. and occurs in large numbers as far south as south- 

, ern California. In summer the fronted 








(Serr. 29, 1906. 


Sonat to Diath, where ene breed, ond in. grept sumer 
on the islands of the Arctic Ocean. All Northern explorers 
report it as abundant on the Mackenzie and throughout 
the country beraeres the Barren Lands. In America it 
negate to be gefierally a bird of Western distribution. 
white-fronted goose feeds largely on grass, and in 
former times did much damage to the young crops of 
wheat on the Western coast during its migrations. It is 
Said to feed also on berries, and to be seldom seen on 
the water except at night or when molting. The south- 
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THE WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 


ward migration is undertaken late in September, and the 
flocks of white-fronted geese usually make their appear- 
ance on the Western prairies early in October, when they 
are often associated with snow geese, in company with 
which they feed and journey to and from their feeding 


grounds, 

The flesh of the white-fronted goose is highly esteemed, 
and is spoken of as being more delicate than that of any 
— goose, except possibly the young of the salt-water 

rant. ' 

The nest of the white-fronted goose is usually built on 
the low ground, near fresh-water ponds or marshes, and 
the six or eight yellowish-white eggs are commonly cov- 
ered with down when the mother leaves them. 


Emperor Goose. 
Philacte canagica (Sevast.). 


The emperor is one of the handsomest of the Amer- 
ican geese. It is a bird of very limited distribution, being 
confined to the Bering Sea and, its vicinity, though very 
rarely specimens straggle southward in winter along the 
Pacific coast of the United States as far as California. 
The emperor goose may be known from all the other 
North American geese by the remarkable form of its bill; 
this is extremely short, with a very broad and thick nail, 
which occupies almost one-third of the length. The 
tarsus, or naked portion of the leg, between the toes and 
the joint above, is very short in proportion to the toes. 

In the adult emperor goose the head and back of the 
neck are white; the front and sides of the throat and neck 
are brownish-black. slightly spotted with white; the tail 
is slate-color at the base and white at the end; the rest of 
the plumage is bluish, each feather having at its end a 





EMPEROR GOOSE. 


narrow bar of white, bordered by a crescent-shaped black 
marking. The secondary feathers of the wing are slaty- 
black, margined with white; the long quills black. The 
bill is bluish or purplish; the nail white, darker at the 
edges, and the legs and feet bright yellow. 

he young are similar to the adult, but have the head 
and neck lead color, sometimes sprinkled with white. 

All the explorers of Alaska have found this species 
more or less abundant in that porter. It also occurs 
on some of the islands of the Bering Sea, as well as on 
the Commander Islands, on the Siberian coast. Mr. H. 
W. Elliot tells us that flocks sometimes land on the 
Pribilof Islands in an exhausted condition, so that the 
natives run them down on the grass, the birds being un- 
able to fly. Mr. Dall speaks of the meetin strong 
odor of garlic proceeding from the raw flesh and skin, and 
says that this odor makes the work of skinning the birds 
bes disagreeable. With cooking, this smell disappears. 

he emperor geese breed on the flat, marshy islands 
of the Alaskan coast, the nest sometimes being placed 
amid - nee: oe aa ee -— — 
most other geese, emale covers eggs wit wn 
from her breast. ; 

When the molting season begins the Eskimo kill these 
geese in common with others, capturing them by means of, 
nets set on the marshes. into which the molting birds are 
driven: -At this time the destruction of the birds is very 


This species in Norton’ Sotitid is called white-headed 
ore ae mike meine tae atin took the Settee 
sa-sar-! 

of the plumage. 
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Snap Shots from a Corner of Maine 


CornisH, Me., Sept. 15.—Present indications point to 
rather more yerinee than for several years. Last sea- 
son it seemed as if about the last bird had fallen, but in 
the spring it was found that a considerable number had 
survived the slaughter, and that the old cocks were 
courageously drumming up domestic relations for the 
coming year. As the dry summer was favorable for 
rearing the young, and the foxes so thinned by trapping 
as to make their levies comparatively light, it would 
seem that the yield for the number of breeders should 
be high. But epee shooting has deteriorated sadly 
hereabouts in the past ten years. Another decade at the 
same rate of decline and it will be simply a thing of the 
past. Moreover, from everywhere comes the same re- 
port—the grouse is going. Clearly something must be 
done ere long for this noble bird, or it will soon disappear 
from our Northern woods. , 

However, it seems that the partridge is not to receive 
our undivided attention the present season, for the fes- 
tive grayback, after a considerable absence, is with us 
once again, ae in just what numbers we as yet are 
unable to say. The best bag of which I have thus far 
heard is eight to one gun. Woodcock, too, will be fairly 


_plenty, it appears, but owing to a lack of skill in wing 


shooting and properly trained dogs we are. unable to 
realize the enjoyment from this sport that, under more 
favorable circumstances, would be the case. 

Deer are frequently seen, but as this county (York) 
is one of those under special protection, one must cross 
the river into Oxford county to shoot deer, which is 
not so bad after all. A certain M.D., who in his rounds 
through the adjoining mountainous parts of the latter 
county has often seen deer in easy pistol range, has re- 
cently provided himself with a big Colt revolver, with 
which he intends to improve any such opportunities as 
occur in future. By the way, an albino deer has been 
hanging around the towns of Hollis and Buxton the 
entire summer—a big buck, clear white save for a little 
color on the ears and top of the head. A gentleman from 
this way recently got a sight of him, while riding through 
that region. The handsome fellow was feeding in a 
field, and allowed him to approach within 40 yards before 
he took fright. Then the man saw that three other men 
had been watching the animal from behind a fence. 
When he apologized to them for spoiling their fun, they 
assured him the deer would soon return, which he after- 
wards found to be the case. Indeed, so often was it 
seen as to lead manv to believe that there were several 
white deer in the vicinity. 

For the fishing we have had very good sport with the 
trout, more of these fish being taken than last season, I 
think, and last season was exceptionally good for these 
times. It is not likely that we shall fare as well next 
year, for the severe drought that has prevailed in this 
region has dried up many of the best streams. Pond 
fishing has hardly been up to the usual, a great falling 
off being especially noticeable at Long Pond, Parson- 
field, which has hitherto furnished the best of sport on 
bass. This season campers on that pond could with dif- 
ficulty obtain enough fish for their immediate use. But 
many bass and pickerel have been taken from the rivers 
(Saco and Ossipee), and some big red-spot trout were 
captured last winter through the ice on several of our 
surrounding ponds. I hear also that a goodly number of 
pickerel, some of them huge fellows, have rewarded 
anglers through the summer on moose pond, Denmark, 
about twelve miles distant. On the whole, our waters 
bear up nobly, but it should be remembered that there 
is a tremendous drain on their resources, and there is 
need of all the artificial aid possible. 

But in my judgment, as before intimated, it is for the 
ruffed grouse that we have cause to feel the deepest con- 
cern, and upon all those who have had the patience to 
worry down through this article I would respectfully 
urge the necessity of doing something in its behalf be- 
fore it is too late. Let us all give the matter careful con- 
sideration, and if it be found, as would anpear. that the 
bird is actually in danger of extinction. then should we 
promntly unite in a move for its hetter protection. With 
the editor’s nermission I would like to hear from sports- 
men evervwhere. briefiv stating the numbers of the grouse 
in their resrective sections as comnared with former sea- 
sons. and what measures. if any. they deem necessarv to 
check the growing scarcity of this king of came birds. 

TEMPLAR. 





Massachusetts Game Interests. 


Boston, Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: I de- 
sire to mention an omission in my recent letter naming 
some of the trophies in Mr. Kinney’s residence. I should 
have stated that they were all gathered as the result of 
Mr. Kinney’s skill as a nimrod. He has .informed me 
that he has had a multitude of letters from persons hav- 
ing such things to sell, which goes to show that many 
of your readers are not conversant with his methods. 
He gathers his trophies by his personal effort in the 
field and is not a collector. 

In a letter just received from him he writes that he 
is in receirt of a great many calls for posters and ab- 
stracts of the same laws—about fifty a dav on the aver- 
age—this notwithstanding our State Commissioners have 
had twice the usval number printed for general distri- 
bution.. T have sent ont from this office more than 1,000 
copies of the new bird law besides several hundred post- 
ers and conies of abstracts. 

These increased calls indicate a widespread interest 
among the snortsmen of the State in the care of yout 
fish and o2me. esnecially the game birds. Many peopl« 
aunnose that the experse for this educational work is 
horre hv the State. On the contrary, everv dollar the 
Assatiation: has ever exnended, either in this work or 
in nracecntion, hag heen derived from. private individ- 
uate in the wav of membershin fees and vearly dues. 

All enortsmen of ovr State should he willine to aid and 
there ie no wav in which thev can more effectively assist 
in the gond work than hv. enrolling themselves on our 
list of members. The admission is $5 and yearly ¢ es 
are the same. | . m8 PE eS 

SAmé may ‘sav: “T o¢ ont of the State for game a.id 
fish,” Very good. Such have reason to he thankful, and 


al ice 


at the same time, with the generous impulses which 
every good sportsman experiences and which are char- 
acteristic of sportsmen as a class, they should not for- 
get that there are hundreds of devotees of rod and gun 
who must have their recreation near home or go with- 
out it. 

Very few have an adequate idea of the possibilities of 
the State of Massachusetts to produce fish and game. 
Since it has been made illegal to shoot deer they have 
become much more numerous. This is one ilustration of 
what may be done. A few days since I visited the Whit- 
tier homestead, between the city of Haverhill and Ames- 
bury, and was told that a deer had been into a garden in 
the neighborhood. Mr. J. M. Stevenson, of Pittsfield, 
has informed me that according to what he believed to 
be reliable reports there had been seen in that section 
not less than twenty deer. Similar accounts come from 
other parts of the State. In some towns the wooded 
area is greatly in excess of what it was a quarter of a 
century ago, and game of all kinds would, I believe, be 
more abundant than formerly but for the vastly greater 
number who seek it and the wonderful improvement in 
guns, etc. The State has extensive covers and is well 
supplied with rivers, brooks and ponds. If our State 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners are enabled to 
apply modern methods in developing our resources great 
improvement in the existing conditions may reasonably 
be expected within a few years. Chairman Collins tells 
me he is looking after cases of pollution of streams by 
sawdust. This is work in the right direction. It has 
been a matter of general knowledge that for several 
years some of the best trout streams in the State have 
been almost denuded of fish by the neglect of mill owners 
to live up to the requirements of the statutes. 

The chairman also tells me that gratifying reports are 
coming in respecting the general observance of the game 


ive feature of our plan is that restrictions apply to every- 
boty alike, and when open at all it is open to the general 
public.’ 


“Members of our Association will be glad to know 
that President Wiggin and the librarian, Dr. Brangan, 
have returned much refreshed from a three weeks’ trip 
to the Maine woods, coming out by way of Quebec and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Vice-President W. S. Hin- 
man has recently returned from a Western trip and the 
Hon. J. Russell Reed left last night with his dog Dick 
for a few weeks’ bird shooting in Maine. 

“Posters and abstracts of the Massachusetts fish and 

ame laws may be had on application to me at § Park 
Coiee Boston. ENRY H. KIMBALL, 
“Secretary Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective As- 

sociation.” 





Canadian Moose for New Zealand. 


We find in the London Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News the accompanying illustration of a herd 
of moose calves, with the note of their shipment: “About 
a year ago the New Zealand Government decided to at- 
tempt the acclimatization of the North American moose, 
and entered into correspondence on the subject with the 
sister colony of Canada. The Government at Ottawa at 
once signified its intention of assisting the project by 
all means in its power, and entered into correspondence 
with Mr. C. C. Chipman, Chief Commissioner of the 
Hudson Bay Company. The latter gentleman set in mo- 
tion the machinery of the H. B. C., whose ramifications 
extend over half a continent, with the resuit that a ‘baker’s 
dozen’ of calves were gathered in from Lake Manitoba 
district by employees of the ‘Great Company.’ The baby 


“moose were led into captivity at a very early age— 





A BUNCH OF CANADIAN MOOSE FOR NEW ZEALAND, 


laws in some portions of the State, and he thinks a vig- 
orous enforcement of the laws is looked for by many 
who have not heretofore been as scrupulous as they might 
be in complying with them. The president of one active 
club writes that his club proposes to put a warden in 
the field very soon. 

Probably it is unnecessary to inform your readers that 
it is unlawful to kill woodcock or partridge in this State 
* fore Oct. 1, and that for three years they must not be 
sold at any season. I will only add an extract from my 
letter, as published in the Boston Herald of yesterday, 
which will, I think, be of interest to some of your readers 
who do not see that paper: 

“The new posters which have been issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association con- 
tain the following summary of the Lacey bill, enacted by 
Congress last winter, which will be of especial interest 
to game dealers: 

“*United States Jaws relating to shipping game. All 
packages containing dead animals, birds or parts thereof 
shipped by interstate commerce must be plainly marked 
with name and address of shipper and nature of con- 
tents. Penalty on shipper, carrier and consignee not 
over $200. Penalty on common carrier for transporting 
game killed in violation of laws of State in which killed 
or from which its export is prohibited, $200.’ 

“I am in receipt of a letter from A. C. Sylvester, presi- 
dent of the North Attleboro Fish and Game Association, 
in which he informs me that his Association is planning 
to hold a sportsman’s show and fair in Wamsutta Opera 
House, North Attleboro, Nov. 16 to 24 next. He says: 
‘We propose to have the best thing of the kind ever 
seen (outside the great cities). and you know that when 
we set out we generally get there. We shall show live 
animals, fish, birds and everything pertaining to sport on 
streams and in forests. There will be all the features of 
a fair. with change of stage programme every evening.’ 

“The Association is not yet a year old, its birthday 
being Jan. 1, 1900, and it now numbers 111 active mem- 
bers. Its method of work is laid out upon broad lines 
and its aims are unselfish, and are thus explained by 
President Sylvester: 

“We do all our work with the distinct pledge that 
the general oublic have all the rights pertaining to 
members. We stock streams, etc., and make restric- 
tions for protection which annly to evervbody alike. 
When we are unable to apply State game laws we lease 
property and apply the laws of trespass, but the distinct- 


soon after they were dropped, in fact. They were hand- 
reared for six or eight months on chopped food, fresh 
vegetables, fruit, etc., care being taken to get them 
sufficiently tame to stand the long journey before them. 
They are about evenly divided as far as sex is con- 
cerned ; and were shipped off about a month ago, in charge 
of an experienced Hudson Bay Company official. Our 
illustration is from a photograph taken in the stock yards 
of the Manitoba & Northwestern Railway Company at 
Portage la Prairie, and shows the final round-up of the 
infant herd previously to their long railway journey of 
1,600 miles to the Pacific Coast. Here they embark on 
the steamship Aorangi for a further sea voyage of a 
ae or more, to the Antipodes. Good luck go with 
them !” 


The Kippewa Moose Country. 


Mrneota, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I understand that the law on moose will be off on Oct. 
of this year in the Province of Ontario, Canada. Deux 
Riviéres, a small station some twenty miles east of Mat- 
tawa, on the C. P. R. R., is quite a rendezvous for sports- 
men and a starting point for many hunting parties. To 
avoid mutual annoyance, I would ask you to publish for ° 
the benefit of such of your readers as are planning a trip 
in that region the fact that our club, the Caughnawana 
Fishing and Hunting Club, has leased all of the Magans- 
sippi territory from about eighteen miles north of the 
Ottawa River clear to the Kippewa waters, in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and that all persons who are not mem- 
bers of the said club are respectfully requested not to 
trespass upon the club lands. 

I do this because last year a number of persons were 
greatly disappointed at our imsisting upon their leaving 
that territory. The Kippewa waters. which bound our 
leased lands on the north, embrace the most celebrated 
moose country in that part of Canada and we desire to 
avoid if possible having people go up there and unwit- 
tingly trespass upon ws to their and our own annoyance. 

Hatsteap Scupper, Sec’y-Treas. 


Shooting Resorts. 


Proprretors of shooting resorts will find the advertising 
pages of Forest AND STREAM — on possible agency 
or acquainting sportsmen with w attractions their 
districts have for shooters, : Mais 
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Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Sept. 22—The forest fires are out, Over 2 
inches of rain has fallen in the coast towns Of Massa- 
chusetts within a week, and the great danger from for- 
est fires is over for the present. ‘This rainfall has ex- 
tended up the coast and well into the interior of Maine, 
and the forest fires, rendered less dangerous by the lighter 
rainfall of two weeks ago, are entirely out for the pres- 
ent. The hunter and guide both breathe easier. The full 
season on Maine deer is open Oct. 1, and all can make 
ready with one of the greatest dangers removed. A feel- 
ing of indignation prevails in Plymouth county. A gen- 
tleman, who has lived and summered in Kingston, near 
Plymouth, for two years and is thoroughly conversant 
with that part of the country, said to me yesterday: “I 
wish that we had some of the careful, honest spirit of the 
Maine guides in Plymouth county. I know not what is 
to be done. Forest fires are getting to be far too com- 
mon and long prolonged there. Our lives and property 
are endangered every time there is a drought. I am sat- 
ished that the fires are set, and set with either malicious 
intention or for the sake of the pay to be had for fight- 
ing fires. We paid 50 cents an hour for fire fighting dur- 
ing our late troubles, and then this pay was increased to 
$1 an hour. No sooner than one fire was out when 
another would be started. I believe that the Legislature 
should take up the matter of forest fires. They occur at 
every drought in the cape towns, but could not occur 
but for the carelessness or malicious intent of somebody. 
A commission should be appointed to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the matter. We would gladly welcome the aid of 
the fish and game commission or of hunters.” 

The Maine woods will be full of hunters by the morning 
of Oct. 1. Already several parties have started, and oth- 


ers are making ready. They will take a few days of late - 


September trout fishing and a week or two in October 
for deer shooting. C. E. Sprague, A. Kilgore and F. 
Vaughn, of Boston, with Mr. Kimball, of Fitchburg, 
started for McDonald’s camps, Portage Lake, Aroostook 
county, Me., Friday evening. They go via Bangor & 
Aroostook to Stacyville, and thence sixteen miles by 
buckboards to the lake. Fishing parties, out from the 
same camps, mention seeing nineteen deer in one day. 
The party will be on the ground one week in October. 

Along with the pleasing reports from the hunting 
regions come the unpleasant sights of deer in Boston 
markets. I met a youth yesterday with a fawn over his 
shoulders. It looked as fresh as though just out of the 
woods. He had on a white butcher’s frock and was 
carrying the venison to a hotel—about the first of the 
season and entirely illegal in the State where killed. I 
asked him where the deer cathe from and got the usual 
answer: “I d’know.” We wonder if this is the begin- 
ning of deer illegally transported and sold here, or will 
the Maine Commissioners be able to stop it. I com- 
mend this item to their attention and will do all I can 
to aid them. 

Some of the Boston gunners are still after shore birds, 
although the shooting has been unsatisfactory so far. 
The late rains and stormy weather should bring better 
flights. Parties are at Chatham most of the time, but 
they get only a few birds. O. H. Smith and Mr. Hilton 
will go down to Biddeford Pool for a few days this week 
shore-bird shooting. 

. SPECTAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Slow Duck Season. 


Curcaco, Iil., Sept. 21—Thus far our duck season 
seems to be a little slow. Our chicken season is pretty 
much over, and our quail season is yet to be. Jacksnipe 
have appeared in but very small lots, and plover are none 
too numerous. We are getting down to an Old World 
basis here, and a good bag is something of a nine days’ 
wonder. 

Some of our shooters have gone down to their clubs 
this week to have a look into the ducking situation, but 
nothing very startling has turned up. The Tolleston 
members have not found very many birds in as yet. Mr. 
W. W. McFarland and Mr. Harry Meine, of the Henne- 
pin Club, on the Illinois River, in quite a distant part 
of the world from Tolleston, report much the same state 
of affairs. Each of the latter had eighteen teal to show 
for the trip, which is not so bad for the early flight. The 
teal are the first duck to offer any sport at this latitude. 

On the Kankakee marshes nothing has appeared in the 
way of teal or woodcock to attract much attention, and 
it is feared that this will prove a dull fall on those his- 
toric grounds. The draining of the big marshes has 
been going along steadily, with more or less success, and 
there is plenty of 10-foot corn standing now on ground 
where once the snipe shooting was excellent. 

The big ditch which was supposed to drain much of the 
old Maksawba marsh has been more or less completed for 
some time, and the Maksawba Club was assessed the tri- 
fling sum of $0,600 as its share of the expense, this being 
one of the luxuries of holding real estate in that county, 

.formerly a semi-marine region. The club did not like to 
loosen from quite so much money all at once, and so 
looked up the matter a little in the courts. The attorneys 
discovered from the original county surveys that as the 
ditch is now completed it is 18 feet higher at the upper 
end than it is at the lower. It was respectfully submitted 
that this sort of ditch would not drain the water the 
right way for water to run, which is down hill, and that 
hence the club didn’t want the ditch and declined to pay 
its share fot it. The suit was fought for some time in the 
courts, a lot of the little farmers who have holdings near 
by joining the club in the fight against the assessment. 
A short time ago the courts handed down the decision, 
which is that the assessment against the club does not 
hold. ‘The county will have to change ends with that 
ditch somehow or other, and though thts would at first 
apnear a little difficult, perhaps it can be contrived. 
things are possible in Indiana. 

To the north of us the duck flight is still hanging fire, 
as it is to the south, and indeed we have as yet had no 
weather sufficiently rough to drive the birds down to this 
latitude, Oct. 1 is the natural time for as to get the 





first of the Northern birds, except the early shift of teal, 
which drop down from one lake to another early in the 
fall, and which breed more numerously than any other 
duck in Illinois and Wisconsin. There is no reason to 
suppose that the fall flight will be any more of a disap-~ 
pointment than it has been for several years, and indeed 
there are many reasons to expect that it will be much 
better, for the water,still holds, and a duck flight is al- 
ways a question of water. The Koshkonong marsh is 
good this fall, and some early birds have been killed 
there. This marsh may always be expected to have a 
certain amount of shooting, since the lake rarely varies 
much from its level. With the big Horicon marsh it is 
different, for it will go almost dry in a very dry year, 
the Rock River, there a very small stream, being prac- 
tically dissipated in the vast area of bogs when the water 
is low in that part of the country. This marsh is a big 
basin, with a lot of drainage area tributary to it, and 
when the local rains are abundant it fills up, and its 
hardpan bottom, down beneath a dozen feet of the soft- 
est mud on earth, holds the water and supports the 
vegetation which is essential on a good shooting marsh. 
A few years of very dry weather will kill off the water 
plants, however, and a single season or half season of 
water will not be enough to establish a good stand. of 
feed again. This fall they are having good sport in the 
old Horicon country, and if the following season shall 
prove as favorable as this we may look for the big breed- 
ing ground to reach much of its former prestige. The 
crop of teal is good there now, though it is not yet time 
for the Northern birds there. 


March of the Quail. 


There still goes on, more appreciably and distinctly this 
season than ever before, that strange march to the north- 
ward of the Bob White quail. Bob White bids fair to 
be the true exponent of “furthest north” idea. Some 
friends who shot chickens in lower Minnesota, near Fair- 
mount, this fall, tell me that they never saw more quail 
than they found in there while they were chicken shoot- 
ing. A number of Minnesota shooters tell me that the 
quail is taking the place of the prairie chicken in their 
shooting calendar, and is further north this fall than 
ever. So runs the tale from Michigan also. A day with 
ruffed grouse is a great treat, but a day on a piece of 
country where there were both ruffed grouse and quail is 
1 double treat, and not to be surpassed in the experiences 
of the field. As a possible experience, this is getting 
sloser and closer every year for the Northern shooter. 
At different times I have told of such shooting in the 
Michigan lower peninsula, and I think I never had bet- 
ter fun than in such mixed shooting on these two great 
game birds. If they had to choose between the two, I 
presume rthost men would prefer the quail, as it gives 
more action, more shots, more sights at game, but when 
both birds were accessible I noticed that a good many 
of the regular shots would now and again leave the quail 
or slight it and go after the grouse, as affording a bigger 
sensation, if one not so frequent. . 

All over this part of the country we hear continually 
that the quail are everywhere, from here south to the 
Ohio River. A new quail club is forming here in Chi- 
cago, with grounds on the Kankakee country of Indiana, 
of which more later on when the plans are more fully 
matured. There is a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee called for this week. 

The Saginaw Crowd is threatening to go West about 
the first week in October, headed probably for North 
Dakota and after ducks. They are thought to have a 
strong tip on a certain spot, with no less an authority 
behind it than State Warden George E. Bowers, so they 
are hardly apt to be disappointed. Mr. Bowers enjoys 
the personal acquaintance of pretty much every duck 
and goose in North Dakot&, and can tell where to go 
if any one can. I suspect the Turtle Lake country, but 
do-not know for sure. All the stories from both North 
and South Dakota say there is a lot of water and plenty 


of birds. 
No Law. 


It has been the same old story this fall about the prai- 
rie chickens, of no law of any actual virtue so far as 
stopping the early killing of the birds was concerned. 
Illinois was about the best State so far as we may guess. 
None could have been much worse than Iowa, if we may 
guess again from the personal reports in scattered cases 
such as come to hand. Eddie Pope, who shot in lower 
Minnesota, says that they found lots of birds, but that 
they had been cut up a good deal before the law was 
out. Another Chicago shooter who has a lot of farm 
lands out in Iowa, went out there to shoot, and paid his 
gun license for the privilege of shooting. He killed forty- 
five chickens in a week, and was very sore. He said that 
he found no covey which had not been shot up, and he 
saw a great many crippled birds. He learned that the 
shooting began in that neck of woods about the time the 
birds came out of the shell and continued regularly 
through July and August. By the time the legal date 
arrives in that land of unreserve the birds are pretty much 
all harvested, in the opinion of this particular shooter. 
There is no sort of doubt that this is the case over a 
great portion of the West. I do not think it is entirely 
the fault of the market shooters, though they do their 
share, but all sorts and conditions of men who live near 
a chicken country seem to find it impossible to wait till 
the law is out. It is ancient habit, I presume, but what- 
ever it is, it is almighty tough on the birds. 


Michigan Forest, Game and Fish Association. 


They are going to try once more over in Michigan. 
It is a hard and uphill fight, but they are going to try. 
Were not the men at the head of the movement so well 
known, so able and so accustomed to succeed in what 
they undertake, one might say in croaking mood that it 
is sure to be the same old story of a good motive, but 
an object too optimistic ever to be attained. The name 
of the new organization which is going to try to stop 
or at least to modify the course of human events as to 


: go fish and forests is the Michigan Forest, Game and 
i : 


Protective on, and has at its head such 
inent and citizens as W 
. BLM r ‘co. B. Morley, Dr. Chas. BW Alan 


- been taught 


The new Association has its headquarters at Saginaw, 
and the meeting of organization was held Sept. 13 at 
the rooms of the Board of Trade of the latter city, with 
a very full attendance. The officers and committees cho- 
sen were as follows: President, Watts S. Humphreys; 
First Vice-President, W. B. Mershon; Second Vice- 
President, John Baird; Secretary, Dr. Charles W. Alden; 
Treasurer, V. Kindler; Executive Committee, John_P. 
Sheridan, E. P. Stone, Charles H. Peters, Herman Pis- 
torius, Louis Smith, Charles H. Davis, George B. Mor- 
ley, A. Benjamin Williams, George L. Burrows, Jr.; Ed 
McCarthy; Membership, V. Kindler, Dr. C. W. Alden, 
Louis Smith; Legislation and Enforcement of Laws, John 
Baird, V. Kindler, W. B. Mershon; Auditing, John P. 
Sheridan, George B. Morley, George L. Burrows, Jr.; 
Local Organizations, Herman Pistorius, Charles H. 
Peters, Thomas A. Harvey. 

The purpose is to make this the parent Association, 
with membership all through the State, and when any 
given locality has shown a membership sufficiently large 
to warrant the action, to form a local branch, to c rep- 
resented by delegate to the parent society. The pro- 
tection of the forests is put first in the list of purposes, 
for though most of the men above mentioned are old- 
time lumbermen or are interested in lumbering opera- 
tions, they know the value of the forest through that very 
experience, and know that the forest must be protected 
if the game is to be preserved. The Association will ~ 
hold a considerable weight and will use its influence for 
good and rational legislation. It cannot, of itself, reform 
the whole bad system of our poor laws and slack observ- 
ance of them, but it can do very much in ‘that direction, 
and it is backed by men who are above all things- prac- 
tical and not given to talk or to resolutions which do 


not resolve. 
Pearls in the Mississippi. 


Benj. F. Dayton on Sept. 17 found in the Mississippi 
River near Winona, Minn., a pearl which is thought to 
be worth $2,000, or for which he has at least refused a 
very large sum of money, though these big fresh water 
pearls are nearly always overvalued by the finders at 
first. T. J. McNamara, of the same locality, not long 
ago really sold a pearl for $200, and this is a far bigger 
and better one. It is thought to be the finest ever found 
in the great Papa of the Waters. This shows the luck 
of some men. I have fished all over that country, but 


no pearl ever came my way. I preferred black bass at 
the time to clams. 
E. Hoven. 


Hartrorp Buriptnc, Chicago, II. 





“Sportsman.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was struck on reading in the Aug. 11 issue of the 
ForEsT AND STREAM the discussion by Ransacker of this 
subject, anent his reply to sundry criticisms of his 
former article on the same theme, by what I may term his 
unique, not to say grotesque, application of Webster’s 
definition of the word. I very much doubt if Mr. 
Webster, had he seen this discussion, would have in- 
dorsed the list of forest, field and water vandals whom 
Ransacker names as being properly embraced in his 
definition of a sportsman as “one who pursues the sports 
of the field.” And I further question if his assertion 
that this is not a sportsmen’s journal, and that the readers 
and friends of Forest AND STREAM are not and ought not 
to be proud to be known and rated at home and abroad 
under that general classification of title, meets with any 
general indorsement. Ransacker refers to the term “law- 
en in illustration of his point, but does he imagine that 

use some shysters and blackmailers have worked 
themselves into the calling thus classified, any true lawyer 
who honors his profession is any the less proud of his 
vocation, or any less esteemed in the community in 
which he lives and works? He cites also the careless 
usage of the word “gentleman” as illustrating his point. 
It is very true that the word is sometimes too generally 
used and indifferently applied, but while this is so, it has 
lost none of its original significance, and to say of a man 
in all seriousness that he is a gentleman ¢onveys at once 
the idea that he is also a noble man and a person to tie to. 

I think, though, that part of Ransacker’s trouble lies in 
the fact of his having gone too far back for his definition 
of the term “sportsman.” Turning to the new Standard 
Dictionary, I find this definition: “A person who is fond 
of, patronizes or participates in honorable field sports. 
especially hunting and fishing.”. Ah! here we have an 
entirely different ring This is the modern interpreta- 
tion of the term. There is no calling or pastime of man 
more truly and genuinely prdgressive than that of sports- 
manship. Webster’s definition was well enough in his 
time. Game of all kinds was abundant then; men had not 
awakened to a realization of the necessity of conservation 
and protection. Even the trapper and snarer might per- 
haps then have been accepted as a sportsman, because the 
pernicious nature of his work had not yet impressed it- 
self upon the public mind. But surely no reasonable 
person will claim to-day that there is any more sports- 
manship in the fellow who takes game or fish that come 
to his hand dead through snares that work in the night 
than in the butcher of domestic animals who sells us bul! 
tenderloin as first-class beef at 15 cents a pound. The 
pot-hunter, market-shooter and men of their ilk may 
vaunt themselves as sportsmen, but they deceive no one 
as to their true standing. ey do not read Forest AND 
STREAM, and this paper does not represent them in an 
way except as it holds them up to the public scorn which 
they so richly deserve. 

Let us not, therefore, despise nor consider for one 
moment any departure from the term of which we have 

for generations to be proud. 
The man who participates in honorable field sports. 

There it is in epigram; and he who follows field sports 
of any class whatsoever that are not honorable, is by this 
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‘that point he rules himself out, and the classification 


ise punk. sieeerery wel . The man who 
loves dog and gun, and reel, but finds his sport: not 
especially in the act of taking and killing, who finds in- 
spiration in thé sweep of the free’ winds across the 
plains, who catches the melody of the woods and gathers 
the philosophy and vigor of life from the sound of rush- 
ing, rippling waters—he is the sportsman whom we know 
and admire. That he is sometimes misrepresented and 
defamed through impersonation by unworthy persons does 
not hurt his individual standing nor lower the class, and 
the interloper, we may be assured, is soon found out 
and placed just where he belongs. 

Let us, therefore, cease borrowing trouble by chasing 
after false gods, being well assured that the sportsman 
will continue to be and to stand for, as in the past, a 
large proportion of that element of mankind which com- 
poses; in the broadest application of the term, “the salt 
of the earth.” ILLINOIS. 


The Parson from Indiana. 


Our planets came into conjutiction, so to speak, on the 
train. He introduced himself to us, with a bland smile, as 
a Mr. Small, from somewhere in Indiana. 

“Going hunting?” he inquired, dropping into a seat 
beside us. 

“We are going to try it,” Jack replied. 

“Where are you going?” 

3 a are thinking of upper Michigan,” said Jack, telling 

“Strange,” he exclaimed, “but I was thinking of Michi- 
gan myself.” 

“We were only thinking of Michigan,” I hastily in- 
terposed. “I, for one, am in favor of Wisconsin.” 

“And I am for Minnesota,” Jim chimed in. 

“They all have their strong points,” Mr. Small agreed. 
“I hadn’t thought of Minnesota, but now that you men- 
tion it, it strikes me as a most desirable country for real 
sport.” 

“You see, we don’t know just where we are going,” said 
Jack, desperately. ‘In fact, we never do know until we 
get there, and even then we are never positively certain 
about it.” 

Mr. Small was not in the least disconcerted at this am- 
biguous statement. 

“It’s truly a delightful state of affairs,” said he, and 
his bland smile became blander. “I mean the uncertainty 
of the thing. We are in the same boat,” and then he 
launched himself into conversation, and before we had 
known him an hour he had given us a complete history 
of himself and all his family. 

He was a “Methodist divine,”’ he informed us, and was 
off on a vaeation, which he proposed to spend in the 
woods deer hunting. He had no idea of where he was 
going, nor what he would do when he got there, wherever 
“there” might be. Such trifles he cheerfully left to an all 
wise providence. ; 

He evidently considered us instruments of this selfsame 
providence, and grew greatly attached to us—so attached. 
indeed, that we could not shake him off. Jack said that he 
was the reincarnation of ‘“Mary’s little lamb,” and that he 
had made a mistake, and took one of us for Mary. 

Perseverance is a great virtue, in its place, and in the 
end the Parson triumphed, and extorted an invitation, or 
more correctly speaking, permission to cast in his lot with 
us. He was deplorably ignorant of everything pertaining 
to. the woods, as his first day in camp proved. He told us 
that he had read up very carefully on the subject of 
hunting, and had gleaned many valuable ideas. It will 
only be necessary to mention one of them. 

He had a brand new pair of cowhide boots, warranted 
waterproof. These boots had a squeak of their very own. 
Their maker must have had a patent on that squeak, be- 
cause I have never heard anything exactly like it before 
nor since. You could hear the Parson coming half a 
mile away. When Sooner first heard it—— But I antici- 
pate. 

He also had, among his numerous belongings, a bottle 
of something called asafcetida. I had never come in con- 
tact with that “vile smelling stuff’ before, and I never 
want to again. He explained to us its uses. He said that 
if you rubbed some of it on the soles of your boots it 
would attract the wolves, and they would follow the trail 
forever, or until you put a bullet through their heads. He 
only hoped that there were plenty of wolves around, be- 
cause he wanted to bag a lot of them. 

We said nothing. but we reveled in the joke that night. 

The next morning he uncorked the bottle, and a change 
came o’er the spirit of our dreams. He seated himself 
on a log and rubbed some of the stuff on his boots, as per 
directions, preparatory to an assault on the denizens of 
the forest. It struck our olfactory nerves at the same 
time. We all stopped work. 

“Do you notice it?” said Jack, turning to me. 

“T most certainly do,” I replied. ‘What can ‘it be?” 

“Give it up. Strange we didn’t notice it yesterday.” 

Jim said nothing. He merely rose to his feet, and 
walked around to windward of the Parson, and poirited 
significantly at him. : 

he Parson was sitting sidewise on the log, with the 
bottle held at arm’s length from his averted face, and 
his legs stretched as far away from the rest of his body as 
possible. On his countenance there was such an expres- 
sion of pained surprise, over which disgust was a 
struggling for mastery, that the truth immediately flashed 


u us. 
POT ake it away,” we shouted in unison. 

“For heaven's sake, go bury it somewhere,” Jack added. 
“It'll drive us out of camp.” : ‘ 

“T had no idea it was like this,” the Parson wailed. 
“Dear me, what shall I do? I’ve put some of it on my 
boots.” 

“Go take a walk then,” said Jack, emphatically. “Go 





down to the lake and wade around. Go anywhere. only 
don’t come back till it’s all off. Keep walking around. 
and take the bottle with you and bury a 
“Do you suppose the wolves—— , 
= talk.” Jack interrupted, “or everything 


a good whiff of it,” Jim added, “it would 
spot. Hurry up, and don’t come back 


’ 
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_The Parson departed, odor and’'all, and we did not see 
him again until late in the afternoon. In the meantime 
old. Hogarth had walked down to camp to shake hands 
with us. We were camping on his side of the lake that 
trip. He was the same as ever, and time seemed to have 
no effect upon him. 

“How is Sooner?” was one of my first questions. 

“Same’s ever,” Hogarth replied. ‘“Reck’n he’ll be ‘long 
purty soon. He started t’ come ‘long with me, but got 
consarned "bout a noise he heerd in the bushes, an’ left me 
jest t’ go an’ see. Reck’n he’ll be wantin’ t’ stay over here 
with you, ’cause him an’ the old woman ain’t on speakin’ 
tarms, jest now. She don’t onderstand Sooner no more’n 
Sooner onderstands her, an’ they don’t git on nohow, the 
difrunce bein’ that Sooner don’t give a cuss, an’ the old 
woman gits mad’s blazes, an’ sw’ars she’ll shoot him.” 

“What’s wrong this time?” I asked. 

“They’s no tellin’ what ‘twas. Mos’ likely jest some 
dern foolish bizness. Nuthin’ wuth gittin’ mad ’bout. 
But Sooner gener’ly fights shy o’ the old woman when 
she’s in ’er tantrums, seein’ he’s got sense ’bout some 
things, an’ lays low fer a spell. ish I could do like 
him sometimes.” 

Just then the subject of our conversation trotted or, 
more correctly speaking, sauntered into camp. He greeted 
us politely, but without effusion, the same blasé old fellow, 
save for the many scars of battle that adorned different 
portions of his anatomy—scars gained in his crusade 
against the neighbors’ dogs. He inspected the camp, and 
his attention immediately became centered on the log 
where the Parson had sat. Here was something new— 
something he did not understand—and he looked around 
at us for an explanation. None being forthcoming, - he 
followed the PRarson’s trail a little way, and then gave it 
up and came back and sat down to think about it. 

At that moment an interruption occurred that brought 
both Hogarth and the dog to their feet. A strange creak- 
ing sound broke the stillness of the forest, a sound unlike 
anything they had ever heard before, and growing louder 
and louder every instant. 

The hair rose on Sooner’s back, and then he suddenly 
bounded forward to the Parson’s log. Evidently he asso- 
ciated the strange sound with the stranger odor. He 
struck the trail, and giving tongue with the full force of 
his powerful voice, disappeared in the direction of the 
lake. The other sound ceased for a moment, only to break 
out afresh with renewed intensity, its even rhythmic beat 
greatly accelerated, accompanied by the thud of heavy 
footfalls. 

“Fer the land sakes, what on airth kin that be?” ex- 
claimed Hogarth, looking about for a weapon. 

“Tt must be the Parson,” I explained. 

“Old asafcetida, sure enough,” said Jack. “I had for- 
gotten all about him. He seems to be in a hurry.” 

The Parson suddenly emerged from the woods, coming 
on the run, with mighty strides,:and looking back over 
his shoulder at every other step. He sank down beside 
us exhausted and all out-of breath. 

“Where have you been all this time?” asked Jack. 

“IT got lost trying to lose that odor,” he explained. 
“Did you hear the wolves after me?” 

“Yes. We heard them,” said Jack, with a wink at the 
rest of us. “Were they after you?” 

“Yes. They just started up a few minutes ago. No 
telling how long they have been following my trail, though, 
They made an awful noise, and they would have had me 
in short order if I hadn’t run.” 

He then gave us a vivid account of his experiences dur- 
ing the day. Old Hogarth was one of the most amused 
listeners. 

“Y’ needn’t be feared o’ no wolves,” he drawled, when 
the Parson had finished his tale, “s’long’s you’ve got them 
boots on. They'd scare a wolf t’ death. They’d scare any 
dorg but Sooner, an’ he ain’t got sense nuff t’"git scared. 
Can't say’s I ever heerd jest sech a noise afore. It beats 
me how y’ do it.” 

The Parson looked ‘slightly embarrassed. 

“I got them pretty wet,” he explained, “and that makes 
them squeak more thag usual.” 

“Seem’s so,” the old man replied. “They must ’a’ bin 
made out o’ hog leather, they squeak so. Waal, guess I'll 
be moseyin’ ‘long home. Sooner’ll most likely ‘lect t’ stay 
here to-night, seein’ as he’s got t’ work out the Parson’s 
trail. Ef he don’t back track he orter be doo some time 
to-night. Waal, s‘long. Hope y’ git plenty o’ wolves, 
Parson.” 

After Hogarth’s departure we had supper, and the Par- 
son, for one, was ready to turn in early that night. 

The Parson’s experience cooled his ardor somewhat, 
and for a few days he kept close to camp.. This was 
considerate of him, as we did not have to hunt so far for 
him when he got lost. He was never out of our hearing 
when he had his boots on. At the end of a week, though, 
his enthusiasm had returned, and nothing would do but 
that he must have a shot at a deer or’a wolf. 

Sooner, strange to relate, had taken a fancy to the 
Parson. I think it was because he was glad to associate 
with some one who could give him a long start and then 
beat him at doing fool things. But the day came when 
Sooner was to regret his choice. and no doubt he was 
more cautious thereafter in picking up an acquaintance 
with strangers. 

The Parson determined to go hunting, and to go alone 
with Sooner. We told him that if he lost himself he would 
have to sleep out all night, and keep walking in a circle 
with his boots on to scare the wolves off. He said there 
was no danger, and whistling to the dog, squeaked forth 
in search of big game and glory. 


Sooner was the first to return. We espied him in the 


distance, and his strange behavior attracted our attention. 
His usual jaunty air had disappeared, and in its place he 
wore a downcast, dejected look, as though life had lost 
half -its charms for him. He came and stood before us 
with drooping tail and lowered head. 

“What is it, Sooner?” said I, stroking his head. 
“What's wrong, old man?” 

For answer ve me one imploring look, and turned 
in the direction from which he had come, and started 
away, looking back over his shoulder as though he ex- 
pected us to follow. ae 

” ing is wrong,” said Jim. “Probably the Par- 
son has been up against it, and got himself into trouble, 


Let’s go see, 


te <a 


“Sooner must have had a hand in it, then,” I remarked. 
“He looks ashamed of himself.” , 

We followed close behind the dog for a mile or 
two, when we suddenly heard faint cries for help in the 
distance. We hurried forward on the run, Sooner still 
leading the way, and the cries growing louder every mo- 
ment. The sound finally led us down into a thick, swampy 
place, and there we found the Parson. 

He was in a serious predicament. He was in a quag- 
mire, and had sunk in up to his waist when we arrived 
on the scene. We extricated him with much difficulty, and 
he was forced to part company with his boots in the 
operation. We sat around him, and watched him try to 
scrape the mud off, and listcned to his tale of woe. 

“T don’t know what you will think of me,” he began, 
“when I tell you what has occurred.” He paused a mo- 
ment in deep thought. “ilow much are cows worth 
around here?” he suddenly asked. 

We glanced at one another significantly. We thought 
- his mind was wandering, and to humor him, Jim 
said: ; 

“Oh, about fifty dollars.” It was merely a blind guess. 

“As much as that?” said the Parson, dejectedly. “‘Hunt- 
ing is apt to prove expensive, isn’t it? Well, it might have 
been worse, but I am afraid that I have killed a cow.” 

“A cow?” we all exclaimed, in the same breath. 

“Yes, a cow. It it lying over there in the swamp, near 
the place you found me in. You see, I am unfamiliar 
with the woods, and have never seen a deer running wild. 
Well, when I started out this morning, I had set my heart 
on getting a deer. I think I might have succeeded if I had 
had a good dog. This dog here didn’t seem to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. He didn’t hunt much. He just 
ran ahead, sort of sniffing around on the ground, but’ he 
really wasn’t in earnest, I know. I blame him for much 
of this trouble, although I am perfectly willing to take 
my share of the blame, and pay for the cow. 

“Tt happened like this. We were walking along in the 
manner I have described, and I was sicking the dog on, 
though he didn’t seem to care much about my sicking. 
when suddenly he stopped short and then dashed forward 
into the bushes, and commenced barking loudly. I fol- 
lowed him, of course. and he led me quite a chase. And 
then, just as we reached this swamp here, I saw that he 
was chasing what looked to me like a deer. They werén’t 
going very fast, and I managed to get a shot at the animal, 
and brought it to the ground with the third or fourth 
shot. It fell near the spot where you found me, and I 
dashed forward to cut its throat, when I fell into that mud 
hole. 


“As soon as I realized my danger I called to the dog, 
thinking I might send him back to camp with a note 
for you. He came and sat down at a distance, and looked 
at me and then at the deer. He did this two or three 
times, and then he trotted away and left me. His behavior 
was very strange. 

“My feelings for the next hour beggar description. It 
seemed such a horrible death to die. I could not see the 
deer very plain—or. alas! the animal I had shot for a deer, 
for I soon discovered my mistake. It was a cow. The 
discovery added nothing to my comfort. And then you 
came and rescued me. But there can be no doubt about 
it. I have killed some one’s cow.” 

We were speechless with varying emotions, but man- 
aged to retain a semblance of our customary decorum. 
We then proceeded to examine the carcass of the murdered 
bovine. 

As the Parson had said, there was no doubt about it. 
He had slain a cow. Whose cow it was was the next 
question. Then I remembered that Hogarth owned a few 
head of cattle, and the truth dawned upon me. The cow had 
strayed far from home, and Sooner had found her and 
realized that it was his duty to escort her safely home 
again. This he had set about doing, and was no doubt 
happy over the thought that this would square things 
with “the old woman.” when the Parson had stepped in 
and spoiled everything, and now Sooner felt that in some 
way he would be blamed for the direful deed, hence his 
dejection. 

He had sat with his back turned upon us, during the 
Parson’s narration, a silent and unmoved listener to that 
tale of shame. No doubt he felt the disgrace of having 
made himself a willing associate of such an ignoramus 
as his companion had proved himself to be. He still held 
himself aloof, and trailed along behind when we had 
finished our inspection of the carcass and had started back 
to camp. 

“T shall be glad to get these clothes off,” the Parson 
remarked as he walked stiffly along, strangely silent, with 
respect to his lower extremities, now that the boots were 
resting in their muddy grave. “I feel like a veritable 
‘man of clay.’ ” 

“You certainly look the part to perfection,’ Jack 
vouchsafed to reply. 

As luck would have it, when we got back to camp we 
found Hogarth there in person. To him we unbosomed 
ourselves, and although deeply moved by the tale, he 
agreed to break the news to “the old woman.” This re- 
moved a great load from our minds, as that was a mis- 
sion none of us cared to perform. We proceeded to liqui- 
date the affairs of the Parson. He paid over forty dollars 
to Hogarth for the cow, and the matter became history— 
oft repeated history. at that, when any of us get to 
reniiniscing, as we sometimes do. 

“T’ll keep the hosses locked up,’ Hogarth said to me 
in a loud aside, “till the Parson goes. He might shoot 
one of ‘em fer a b’ar. Guess the old woman won’t be 
much riled, ’cause she had it in fer that caow cause the 
dern critter was allers runnin’ away, an’ ef they was any 


loggers ‘round they ketched ’er an’ milked ’er a an’ ~- 
go 


that made the old woman mad. Waal, s’long. 
squar things t’hum.” 
As we were lounging around the camp-fire that evening, 
the Parson thus addressed us: ‘When I was in that 
tiagmire,” said he, ‘I had ample time for reflection, and 
came to the conclusion that I was not oe 
to this life. I decided that if I ever got out of that ple 
alive I would go back to Indiana and take a rest.™ A 
few more such painful experiences would make a total 
wreck of me. I think I’ll give it up and go home. I'll hire 


Hogarth to drive me over to the nearest railroad station 
We did not try to dissuade him, and were eager to help 
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him with his packing. The next morning he left, and we 
heaved a sigh of relief as he disappeared from view in 
one of Hogarth’s antiquated vehicles. 

That was the last we ever saw or heard of the Parson 
ftom Indiana, but though lost to sight, to memory he will 
be always dear. AYETTE Durtin, Jr. 


One More Squirrel Hunt. 


WHEN September comes I just naturally begin to think 
about the woods and hickory nuts and mast (beech nuts 
and acorns), and wonder if any “chips” are to be found 
under the trees. This year there wasn’t any time to go 
and see, but the “‘boys’” said there was no “mast” and 
no squirrels, so I took the gun with me ’way down to 
‘Mitchell, where they were reported to be plenty, but it was 
not so, and it took mighty fine hunting and lots of it to get 
only a few. It wasn’t at all satisfactory; and when I 
got home the gun was put away with a sigh of regret at 
the thought that I was “chained to business” and might 
as well give up shooting for good. After a day or two 
I feit that I must have one more stroll through the Harris 
Woods, if there wasn’t a single squirrel in it, just to ad- 
mire the big trees. once more, and to recall the many 
restful afternoons and glorious autumn mornings I had 
spent in those same woods. I took the gun along, more 
for company than anything else, for the report was no 
mast and no ‘squirrels. 

It was one of those hazy afternoons—not a breath of air 
stirring, and just warm enough to make one feel a trifle 
lazy, and the atmospheric conditions were such that the 
bits of rotten wood loosened by a woodpecker could be 
heard falling through the leaves a hundred yards away. 
On reaching the woods the bicycle was shoved into a 
fence corner behind a bush, the gun taken from the case 
and I began the walk along the old familiar hog path 
that I had followed so many times years ago. Right over 
there is where I got the fox squirrel as he was coming 
leisurely down the big oak, and over there is—— But 
what is this? Beech nuts, and the ground almost covered 
with “chips.” Squirrel here sure, and he will be back 
here for supper, and I will see him about breakfast. 
Further along the path is an old oak that used to be a fox 
squirrel den. Wonder if there is one there now? Yes; 
look here. A pile of walnut hulls. That is fox squirrel 
sign. And here are more beech nut “chips’’—lots of them. 
There will be some shooting here about 4 to 5 o’clock 
this evening. Here the path begins to follow the edge of a 
shaliow ravine, and the “chips” are to be seen at intervals 
all along the path. It isn’t much use to look for the 
squirrels now, for they are keeping quiet till about 4 
o'clock, and perhaps later, but I know now where they will 
be when their feeding time comes and begin to think there 
will be pretty good sport, so I sit down on a comfortable 
old log that has been a restful seat for me many times 
before to-day, and tell myself what a good time I’m 
going to have ‘long about 4 to 5 o'clock, and just think 
how the old gun is going to wilt two or three squirrels 
with No. 7 chilled shot. 

Presently there is a faint sound of squirrel barking ’way 
over toward the edge of the woods, and I get up and listen. 
It is away off to the southwest? No, southeast. It is the 
hardest sound to locate exactly that I ever listened to. I 
slip quietly along down the ravine, walking where the 
leaves are washed away so as to make no noise. The 
barking continues, and after getting a hundred yards 
nearer to it I have it located out at the edge of the woods, 
and guess he is up a sugar or a beech close to it. Can't 
tell which, but when I get within 50 yards, get a glimpse 
of him as he whisks round the tree from me. I work up 
within 30 yards, and the barking still continues, but he 
is out of sight on the other side of the tree. I know that 
presently he will get curious to know what has become of 
me, and will come round. After five minutes’ waiting he 
whips round and shows, hanging head downward on the 
side of the tree, and is an easy mark. While waiting to 
get a shot at this one, a fox squirrel is barking off to the 
right of me, and after getting the gray I try to locate the 
fox squirrel, but he has quit barking, and I fail to get a 
sight of him. Another gray has begun to bark over to 
the foot of the bluff, and I go over there, but he quits, and 
I cannot tell which tree he is on, so sit down and wait for 
the squirrel to do the hunting. In about ten minutes he 
breaks out again on a tree that stands on the edge of the 
bluff. He is in plain sight, but it is a long shot, but as 
his side is toward me and there is little chance for getting 
closer, and there is a hole in the tree, and his next move 
will be to get into it, I shoot. He falls and comes to the 
ground some 20 feet down the bluff side and starts up 
the bluff. I give the other barrel quickly, but think it was 
a clean miss, for he goes right up to the tree and round 
it. I watch for a sight of him going up the tree, but see 
nothing of him, and conclude he has managed to reach 
the hole. I climb the bluff and go to the tree and find him 
dead at its roost. Two others had been barking while I 
was waiting for a shot at this one, so I go-over there and 
wait a while, but see nothing of them. 

Then I take a stroll over to the northwest corner of the 
woods and hear two more, but can’t find them. See lots 
of “chips” under some beech trees, and make up my mind 
that there will be just three squirrels bagged right here 
this evening. I sit down and take it easy till.4 o’clock, and 
then start to go slowly and noiselessly to the various trees 
where signs have been noted. Over at the south side I 
hear a faint patter of “chips,” and slipping cautiously 
along, presently locate the tree. Now is the time to exer- 
cise the utmost caution, for if the squirrel sees me he 
will immediately hide or start in a wild race over the 
tree tops in an effort to get to a hole. There is no need to 
hurry, so I approach very slowly, being careful not to 
make the least noise. and presently get within fair shoot- 
ing distance. The leaves can be seen moving. but no squir- 
rel, for the leaves are too thick. L,think of going round 
the tree to get a better view, but it isn’t safe, and if T 

quiet he will come in sight sooner or later, and I will 
get him. After a few minutes he runs ottt on a long, slen- 
der lignb in plain sight, and is quickly brought to bag. 

F here TC go to the ravine. where sign’ was’ first 
noted. and find another one busy with the beech nuts. 
get close enough, but the leaves are too thick for me to 
see, not for the squirrel, for he sees:me and a 
terrified chatter starts down the tree with tighning speed 
to get into a hole some 30 feet below him, 


He comes so 
that T annot take a snap shot till he {s within a foot ‘ 
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of the hole. Evidently he is hit, for instead of going into 
the hole, he jumps onto a limb and in a moment his fore- 
feet let go and he hangs by his hind feet, and a minute 
later falis, catching on another branch and hanging as 
before. While I am trying to decide whether to give him 
another shot he lets go and falls to the ground. 

This makes four, and the bunch looks pretty nice. Got 
enough for a good Sunday breakfast, anyhow, but there 
will be some more to get on those other beeches, so I 
slip over there and find two on one tree. Now when I 
shoot one of them, the other will make a run over the 
tree tops for a hole, so I take a couple of shells in my 
hand so as to be ready for some rapid work. The first 
shot brings one of them, and the other is in the next tree 
the first jump, and racing over the treetops at breakneck 
speed, and I am shooting fast, the ejector throws out the 
empties and I can put in fresh ones. The squirrel is a 
good ways off, and there is only a glimpse to shoot at. 
l- keep it up till five shots have been tired. Two of them 
were hits, and as he runs out on a long limb to take a 
big jump into the next tree he hesitates, and, of course, is 
lost, for there a shot reaches him that kills. Now there 
are six on the string, and it is getting to be a “mighty 
interestin’”’ squirrel hunt. I'll go and see about that old 
fox squirrel and then go home. The old fox squirrel was 
found on a beech, sending down a shower of chips. There 
were so many leaves I couldn’t get a sight of him, so I 
shot where I thought he was, and didn’t get him. He 
struck out over the tree tops and then the shooting began. 
Six shots were more than he could stand, and instead of 
jumping into the next tree, he jumped to the ground, and 
was unable to get away. He was an extra large old fel- 
low, and probably one that I had had fun with more than 
once before. The string felt so heavy by the time I 
got home with them that I weighed them. The seven 
weighed 10 pounds. I was pretty tired when I got home 
and the gun lamed my shoulder, but say, I'd Lke to go 
again to-morrow. O. H. Hampton. 





Temperatures of Recently Killed Game. 


In a recent copy of the London Nature, Mr. G. Stal- 
lard prints a note on the temperatures of recently killed 
chamois, which will have a certain interest for big-game 
hunters. Quoting Mr. E. N. Buxton, who says in his 
“Short- Stalks,” “A friend of mine once took the tem- 
perature of a freshly killed chamois, and it stood at 130 
degrees F.” Mr, Stallard goes on to give the results of 
some observations made by him on this point. During 
the last three years he has determined the rectal tem- 
perature of twenty-nine recently killed chamois. These 
he divides into three classes: 

A. Those successfully stalked and dropped dead by the 
first shot (twelve observations). 

B. Those shot running (seven observations). 

C. Those wounded at the first shot, but only brought 
to bag after an interval (ten observations). ; 

In every case save two in the class first mentioned, the 
temperatures taken within five minutes of death ranged 
between 101.1 and 101.9 degrees, the average being about 
101.5 F. But a kid four or five months old had a tem- 
perature of 103.2 degrees, and a doe wounded eight days 
Sefore a temperature of 102.4 degrees. : 

Those which were. hot running all droppeu dead in 
their tracks, or died almost immediately. In these seven. 
the temperatures were decidedly higher than in the 
previous class. They range from 101.5 to 104.5. | 

In the third class the temperatures are still higher, and 
range from 101.7 to 106.7. Similar results were ob- 
tained by a Swiss friend of Mr. Stallard, who found that 
animals driven by dogs always showed a higher tempera- 
ture than those stalked and killed by the first shot. 

These investigations are precisely what we should ex- 
pect, but they are not without interest for big-game 
hunters, _ tf mses 


‘lexas Duck Shooting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 5 

Will the recent flood in Texas injure the shooting for 
ducks and jacksnipe? I suppose the salt water getting 
in a sweet water lake will kill the food, but de you think 
that if we have plenty of rain it will wash the salt water 
out of the marshes and the jacks will come in? 

I live in Galveston, the stricken city, but thank God 
lost none of nty- people in that terrible cyclone. 

We have—or did have—very fine shooting on Galves- 
ton Island; and near there Col. Moody has his fine lake. 
1 was talking last year with one of his market-hunters 
and he told me that he had often killed 300 canvasbacks 
in a day. Col. Moody ships these ducks to New York 
and gets $3 a pair for them. At High Island, Tex., 
thirty miles from Galveston, the duck shooting included 
all kinds and geese. I mean to say all the common 
varieties, with snow geese and brant principally, and 
jack or Wilson snipe. Two friends of mine bagged over 
100 there after thfee last spring. 

I prefer duck shooting. although I do shoot snipe a 
great deal. My best bag last spring, with a friend, was 
129, at Alvin, Tex., thirty-two miles from Galveston. 
High Island is better for ducks and geese, although win- 
ter before last a friend and myself bagged 108 jacksnipe 
there on Dec. 24. ide. 

[The recent Galveston horror has no special signifi- 
cance with reference to ducks and jacksnipe. So far as 
it concerns the jacksnipe. it occurred before their time 
of migration from the North, and in any event their 
habitat and feeding grounds are outside the salt water 
ee As to the ducks, it does not affect them in the 
least. 








Warning to Battery Shooters. 


In previous years it has been lawful to begin battery 
shooting in Great South Bay Oct. 1, but it must be remem- 
hered that the law has recently been changed, and that 
Section 104 of the Game Laws as amended by Chapter 
605 of the Laws of t900 savs that “Wildfowl mav be 
taken by aid of any floating device at any distance from 
fone in Long Island Sound. in Shinnecock, Gardiner and 


2 


sacinclve, teens ooh Say, wet of Smith's Point 
Battery shooting. therefore, will not be lawful in Great 








South Bay until Oct. 20, and gunners will govern them- 
selves accordingly. This provision of the law will be 
found in.the Game Lows in Brief and Woodcraft Maga- 
zine for July, 1900, and, of course, will appear in the 
October Brief. 


Sea and Fiver ishing. 
An Arkansas Example. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The country lying around and south of Alma, in Craw- 
ford county, Ark., has some good fishing waters, esp¢e- 
cially the two streams known as Big and Little Ciear 
Creek and Rosie Lake with its outlet, known as the 
Deep Slough. Big Clear Creek has many fine black 
bass, crappies, catfish and varieus other kinds of fish, 
while the small stream swarms with what is known here 
as sun perch. Rosie Lake is a body of water seven miles 
long and averages one-half mile wide. In many places 
the water is very deep, and the outlet, which is from 25 
to 100 feet wide, in many places is 10 feet deep. These 
waters are alive crappies, black and sun perch and 
both kinds of catfish, and in winter thousands of ducks 
stay in this lake and the Arkansas River, which lies just 
south of the lake. I have had some good fishing this 
summer on the slough and lake. The last time I spent 
an evening there I was accompanied by Harry, my sever 
year-old boy, who is the most expert fisherman, age cot 
sidered, I have ever seen. Arriving at the bridge which 
spans the slough on the road leading to the iake, we 
hitched our horse, and placing Harry on the bridge with 
a small cane fishing rod, with a medium hook and 
sinker baited with a fish worm, I went down to a log 
some 60 yards from the bridge, where I was engaged in 
making change to pay a darky for some bait which he 
had dug for,;us, when I heard a commoition at the bridge. 
and looking in that direction I saw Harry on his feet 
pulling with all his might and calling for help lustily. 
while his fishing rod was bent almost double, and just 
above the water rose the head of a catfish that looked half 
as large as the boy. The darky made a run to his aid, 
while I called to Harry to hold his fish above water. The 
darky reached him, grasped the rod and landed a 1o- 
pound catfish in good shape. Maybe there was not onc 
hapy boy on that bridge. When I asked him how he 
managed to catch such a big fish he replied: ‘“Some- 
thing pulled on my hook and I thought I had it fastened 
to a log till I saw his whiskers sticking out of the water. 
Then I knew it was a whopper and I just went to pull- 
ing. and hollered for help.” 

his ended our luck at the slough. We went to the 
lake and getting in a boat soon had all the fish we 
wanted, landed our boat and drove home in the cool 
evening twilight. 

The people of this section obey both the fish and game 
laws, and as a result we have good fishing ‘and all the 
quail and duck shooting that any one could ask. Quail 
in droves are raised all around Alma. I have a small 
pasture five acres in extent inside the corporate limits of 
Alma, and in this two broods of quail have been hatched 
and reared this season. Bob White sits on the fence and 
calls to his mate by the hour while people are passing 
all around him. 

Leaving this section and going forty miles north to 
the line between the counties of Crawford and Washing- 
ten, in the mountains, the squirrel hunting is as good 
as any one could ask. The gray squirrels are numerous 
and just now are engaged on the hickory nuts and 
acorns and on the corn where fields adjoin the woodland. 
I have made some good bags in the last two weeks, kill- 
ing from two to six at each trip in the woods, and could 
have doubled this, but I never kill any more than we 
want to eat. Four years ago I bought a place here and 
made me a summer home, and each season I spend two 
or three months here at Brentwood and never fail to have 
all the squirrel shooting I want, to say nothing of .the 
fox hunting which I have with the best pack of hounds 
I ever saw, and which I have kept here. 

But that is another story. I am preparing to go back 
still further in the mountains to camp a few days, where 
there are some deer and wildcats, to say nothing of foxes 
and squirrels. When I return I’ll give the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM my experience and also tell them 
something of an Arkansas fox hunt. 

J. E. Loupon. 











Brentwoop, Ark., Sept. 4, 





The ‘Delaware ! River. 


Mr. Wo. R. HALLOWELL, who tells us in a postscript 
that he is sixty-eight years of age, writes from Shoe- 
maker’s Eddy, Upper Delaware River: “The fishing for 
black bass has not been very good here this season, on 
account of the river being so very low, the hot sun and 
large quantities of small shad and other food fish. How- 
ever, I had a pleasant outing and fair sport. I ‘took in’ 
some fish. My largest bass weighed 4% pounds. I had 
one of 3% pounu. two of 3 pounds; also my share of 
the small ones, from 1 pound up, and 3-pound pickerel. 
T had my own skiff here and fished nearly every dav. 
I had a very pleasant outing, which did me lots of good.’’ 





The Brook Trout World Beater. 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Adirondack brook trout are not in it with Maine trout. 
We have on exhibition in this city a speckled brook 
trout caught last spring which weighed at the time he 
was taken 15% pounds. This trout was taken in a Maine 
pond, wild and unfed. He is as perfect in form and color 
as anv small brook trout I ever saw. I think this trout 
a world beater. At all events, if not, I am sure the read- 
ers of the Forest AND STREAM would he clad to know 
who caught a larger one. A. B. F. Kinney. 


The Forest axp Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach 


atest by Monday and as much earlier a5 practicable, 
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ANGLING. NOTES. 
cesailliee to the Toils. 


A French Canadian was fishing on Lake George for 
pike, called there pickerel. His tackle consisted of hand 
line and trolling spoon. A fish took the spoon, and 
then followed the greatest fight our French Canadian 
friend ever had with a fish, for, as he afterward explained, 
the fish was as much out of the water as in the water, 
and in his long experience as a pickerel fisherman he 
had never known a pickerel to act in this peculiar man- 
ner. The line was pulled in by the man and taken out 
by the leaping fish until it was somewhat snarled, but 
finally, with a supreme effort, an attempt was made to 
yank the fish into the boat, when the hooks of the spoon 
broke and the fish fell outside of the boat. In the strug- 
gle the long, snarled line had also fallen outside of the 
boat, and into this tangle of line the fish fell and with a 
few struggles wrapped the line about his body until it 
was helpless and the fisherman hit it on the head with a 
club and reduced it to stupor and possession. The fish 
was taken ashore at the cottage of my old friend Mr. 
Z. I. De Long, where it was promptly identified as a 
landlocked salmon and the scales pronounced its weight 
10% pounds. After this. who will say there is no such 
thing as luck in fishing? 


A Fair Black Bass. 


While writing this evening, the telephone rang, and the 
maid said Iwas wanted. There was a friend at the other 
end of the line, and this conversation followed : 

“A big black bass was caught in Glen Lake, and it is 
now at the Turf Exchange if you wish to see it.” 

“How big is it?” 

“Seven and one-half pounds.” 

“T have one of that ‘size on my dining room wall.” 

“But yours is stuffed.” 

“The fish you are talking about may be stuffed for all 
that I know.” ; 

“No; this was just caught, and it——, Oh! I know 
what you mean now, but I think this fish is all straight.” 

“I am much obliged to you for calling me up to tell 
me about the bass, but it is not big enough to cause me 
to walk four blocks to see it, for I have caught larger 
black bass from the same lake, and have seen them up to 
10 pounds in weight. Whenever you know of a black 
bass that weighs over 10 pounds, call me up. Good night!” 


German Brown Trout. 


For years I have inveighed against the use of the term 
German brown trout, because it was absolutely improper. 
As well call our native brook trout New York brook trout 
or Connecticut brook trout, because they happened to come 
from either of the States named. Over and over I have 
written that the brown trout is the common brook trout 
of,Europe. In Germany it is called brook trout, and in 
Great Britain it is called brown trout. We cannot adopt 
the translation of the German common name, as we have 
a brook trout of our own, but we can call it by its English 
common name, brown trout, the trout of Izaak Walton, 
and the first brown trout eggs that ever came to this 
country came from England, though the first eggs that 
came here to a State or national hatchery came from 
Germany, and the name German brown trout has stuck 
to the fish in one of the State hatcheries ever since. The 
State of New York made a fish exhibit at the State Fair 
in Syracuse, and when I reached the building where the 
fish were and read over one of the tanks, “German Brown 
Trout,” I felt that I was wounded in the house of my 
friends, as well as stabbed in my vitals. It required but 
two seconds to pull down the cards bearing this misinfor- 
mation, and it required at least five minutes to talk to the 
man who prepared the cards and put them over the tanks, 
and the tail end of the talk was that such an offense should 
be deemed just cause for the dismissal of the offender 
from the service of the State. 


Effects of Restocking. 


Coming from Syracuse to Albany on the Lake Shore 
Limited, [ sat at dinner with Senator John Raines, when 
he told me that fishing in Canandaigua Lake had not been 
so good in many years as it was at the present time, and 
he read to me some scores made by lake trout fishermen, 
and said that with little effort a man could take 20 to 50 
pounds of trout in a day with hook and line, and this 
condition he credited to the efforts of the State Commis- 
sion to restock the lake. 

Harry W. Watrous, ex-president of the Lake George 
Sportsmen’s Association, whose summer residence is 
Camp Inn, near Hague. on Lake George, is credited with 
catching a lake trout of 24 pounds in Lake George. This 
is a much larger trout than was ever before taken from 
the lake, 19 pounds being the record up to the time that 
Mr. Watrous made his catch. 


What a Few Fingerlings Will Do. 


THREE years ago the United States Fish Commission 
assigned me a carload of fingerling landlocked salmon 
to be planted in Lake George, N. Y. Hon. Wm. R. 
Weed, then one of the Fisheries, Game and Forest Com- 
missioners of the State, heard me speak of the assign- 
ment and asked that a few of the fish be sent to Spring 
Pond in the Adirondacks. This is a pond about half a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, and situated not 


cS... 


far from aes River. I did not know a about the: 


suitability of Spring Pond for landlocked salmon and I 
thought the Commissioner knew no more than I did; 
‘but’ when the United States fish car reached Albany a 
clerk in the office of the Commission who had never 
taken charge of a shipment of fish was detailed to meet 
fhe car and take a few salmon to Spring Pond. Two hun- 
. “dred and sixty fingerling salmon were planted in the 
pond and I imagined that this would probably close the 
incident; but I am very glad to say that I was wrong in 
my. surmise, for Mr. Weed has told me the past season 
that. several. salmon: had been taken from the pond 
weighing between 2 and 3 pounds. and one evening lately 
Mr. Charles Sisson, of Tupper’s Lake, met me in a club 
Zt told me of the stocking of an Adirondack 


sity and 
; ‘with salmon; that.a dozen or more fish-up to 2 
. pownds | had been caught and that more had been scen, and 


it was considered that the pond was well stocked with 
this species of fish. It finally developed that he was 
speaking of Spring Pond, in which the 260 fingerlings, 
the Only plant, were deposited. Even now I can find out 
nothing about the food conditions in the pond, but it is 
evident that the salmon are thriving, for 3 pounds at 
three years is a fair rate of growth. The same species 
of fish, when planted in Lake George, grew to 6 pounds 
in weight at three years of age, as they had an abundance 
of whitefish food and other food to grow fat and large on. 


To Mr. Hough. 


Last Friday, which was yesterday, I had a desk clean- 
ing in Albany, and to my astonishment I found in a 
pigeonhole a sheet of Forest AND STREAM with the 
date June 23. In blue pencil at the top was written, 
“Will Mr. Cheney answer? E. Hough.” What he de- 
sired answered was indicated in blue pencil below. How 
long that sheet has been in my desk or how it came 
there I cannot say. My stenographer was off on a vaca- 
tion and no one in the office could explain why what 
was probably sent to me personally should have been 
opened by a clerk, for I did not open it and it was never 
called to my attention by the person who attended to 
my mail in my absence. 

Mr. Hough wishes me to answer some queries about 
fish wheels and screens to prevent trout from running 
up stream, and I did not happen to read his notes of that 
particular issue of Forest AND STREAM. If it is not too 
late I may say I have had no experience with fish wheels 
for the purpose indicated, but fish screens’can be made 
to answer the purpose if the inlet stream can be confined 
in a trench or sluice of wood; or you may call it a race- 
way. The screens should be double, so that when one is 
lifted ior cleaning the other would remain in place and 
keep the fish from running up stream. Above the double 
screens there should be a third screen of larger meshed 
wire to catch heavy drift that may puncture or otherwise 
injure the double screens during seasons of flood. Over 
the double screens there should be a hood projecting 
down stream. Otherwise the trout when the impulse 
seizes them to go up the current will jump the screens. 
In stock ponds at the State hatcheries the red-throat 
trout are the worst offenders in this respect, but all spe- 
cies will qualify as hurdle leapers when the desire is 
strong upon them to go up stream for spawning pur- 
poses. Last summer such an arrangement as I have de- 
scribed was made for a hatchery in the North Woods, 
but in this case I put in two sets of double screens some 
distance (about 15 feet) apart. The inlet stream was 
confined within a race for a distance of 25 feet, the sides 
of plank being at right angles to the plank bottom. 
The screens worked in grooves in sides and bottom. 
Beginning at the up stream end was the single screen 
oi heavy wire and large mesh, 5 feet from the up stream 
end of the raceway. This was to hold dead limbs, for it 
was in the forest, and other floating materials of a heavy 
nature which could be removed or raked from the screen 
before it was lifted for cleaning. Five feet down were 
the first double screens, and 15 ft. further the second 
set of double screens, each set about 1 foot apart. This 
space of 15 feet was to be covered to make a spawning 
race when it was needed. Above the raceway a dam was 
built across the stream with one spillway leading into 
the bed of the stream and then into the race, and on one 
side a second spillway, with a gate on a lower level to 
draw the water down from the pond if it ever proved to 
be necessary in time of flood to relieve the pressure on 
the race. The water from the second spillway would, 
when the gate was opened, flow around the race and re- 
enter the stream below it. This was simply a precaution 
against flooding. 

As to the second query, I cannot understand why a 
man should require any apparatus to take spawn from 
trout 3 or 4 pounds in weight. If the spawn taker has a 
good hold of the tail with a yarn mitten on his hand 
and the head of the fish under his arm he should be able 
to take the spawn without injury to the fish. In this 
State, when the men are taking muscalonge eggs and get 
a 30 or 40 pound fish, a second man bears a hand in 
holding the fish; but muscalonge of 40 pounds are much 
more passive at spawning time than they are in the legal 
open season when they are hooked at the end of a troll- 
ing line, when it requires a strong harness to hold them. 
In this State an unusually big fish at spawning time needs 
only the hands of the spawn taker’s assistant, and it is 
common for the men to handle alone much larger fish 
than those mentioned by Mr. Hough. If Mr. -Hough’s 
friend will dispose of his big trout and breed from fish 
up to three years of age he may not get as many eggs 
per fish, but he will get stronger fry and the aggregate 
of eggs can be brought up by breeding a greater number 
of smaller fish and there wiil be no need for any apparatus 
to hold the big trout while taking spawn. 

There is, however, a box used to confine salmon when 
taking spawn. I described it several years ago in For- 
EST AND STREAM as something designed by the late John 
Mowah for this purpose. A cut was made by Forest 
AND STREAM of the box from a drawing I sent with my 
notes, but it was overlooked and never used, and this 
may be a good time to fish it out and run it. The box 
was made long and narrow and open on one side and at 
one end. The other end had a hood into which the sal- 
mon’s head was placed. Midway from the head to the 
foot was a strap to hold the fish in place, and the sides 
of the lower end of the box were cut away in parts for 
convenience ip stripping the fish, which was placed 
belly up in the box, The last annual report of the U. S. 
Fish Commission for 1899, just issued, has two half-tone 


‘ cuts of such a box with a salmon in it in the position for 


spawning, so I have gained something by waiting, for 
had I replied to Mr. Hough last July I would not have 
been able to refer him to the illustration in the Fish 
Commission’s report, for the volume came only yesterday. 
In fact, I wondered if this was another coincidence. 


Salmon for Salmon River. 


In connection with my notes on the fishways in Sal- 
mon River, N. Y., I think I said that it was generally 
understood that the planting of fry which resulted in a 
rin _of fish last year was made in 1895 or ’96, and the 
U. S. Fish Commissioin has promised. to give me a mem- 


orandym of all the salmon planted in this stream, J was 


v 


of the opinion that a plant of salmon fry was made in 
Salmon River long before ’95, and I will back my mem- 
ory on matters pertaining to fish, when I know it is not 
worth one sou for other things. This evening, after a 
diligent ‘search, I found one record of a gensng of sal- 
mon in Salmon River on May 14, 1884. Forty thousand’ 
fry were planted from the. Long Island hatchery from 
eggs furnished by the U. S. Fish Commission. That 
year 443,700 salmon fry were planted from the same sta- 
tion and all but the 40,000 mentioned went into the Hud- 
son River. I planted a good part of these myself, and 
now I wish they had all gone into Salmon River. 

Last week Mr. Von Bayer, the engineer and architect 
of the U. S. Fish Commission, met me in Syracuse, and 
after a visit to Salmon River and an examination of the 
same he made all the measurements necessary for prepar- 
ing plans for four fish passes. The lowermost dam is to 
have an improved Cail fishway, the improvement being 
made by Mr. Von Bayer, and the other dams will have 
covered chutes, with arms to return the water and ice 
heads to prevent the chutes from being carried away or 
injured. The U. S. Fish Commission was kind enough 
to give Mr. Von Bayer leave of absence that he might 
visit the dam and prepare the plans for the construction 
of a fishway with his own improvements. The appro- 
priation was small—less than half that in an ordinary 
fishway bill—but it will suffice to build the four fish 
passes, and I hope that six weeks hence I can say that 
they are completed. 


Caddis Larvae. 


Having answered the queries propounded by Mr. 
Hough to the best of my ability, I will return the com- 
pliment by asking him a question. He says on the 
sheet of ForEsT AND STREAM already specifically men- 
tioned: ‘One discovery Mr. Wood made which is of 
interest. He found his trough full of little sticks of wood 
at which his baby trout nibbled eagerly. He broke open 
the supposed sticks and found each to be the case of a 
big grub or worm. Breaking up these things, he found 
his trout eagerly eating them. Then he discarded liver 
and the like and fed on these larve. He had no dead 
lake trout after that, and this last year he raised nearly 
the entire hatch, whereas last year he lost half.” 

Indeed this is of interest, but I would like a few frills 
added to the bald statement that baby trout were fed 
on caddis larve. How old were the trout when they 
were first fed on the larve?—for they cannot eat solid food 
for some little time after the yolk sac is observed; and 
if Mr. Hough will turm to page 109 of the report of the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission for the year 
1895 he will find the figures of an assortment of caddis 
cases—shell, bark, sand, wood, etc.—and also an en- 
larged caddis worm; but I had a line put by the side of 
the enlarged figures to show the exact length, and a 
ioot-rule will show that the line is three-fourths of an 
inch long. Baby trout will eat the worms all right 
enough, but they must be larger than fry that have just 
absorbed the umbilical sac. Furthermore, how many 
trout were reared on this kind of food, and how big were 
the trout before they took the case and the worm in its 
entirety? Adult trout do not require to have their worms 
shucked, and I once explained in this paper that trout 
with sand in their stomachs did not take the sand for 
ballast, as was claimed, but had been eating caddis worms 
encased in sand. 

Last season a friend furnished me with a lot of cad- 
dis larve from his private trout pond to transplant for 
trout food, and recently I mentioned the great flight of 
caddis flies that I found on the Niagara River and a sim- 
ilar flight on the St. Lawrence; but I would hesitate 
about taking the contract to suply caddis lare for two 
or three millions of young trout in the State hatcheries; 
and as for breaking up the cases, I fear the men would 
elect to grind liver instead, even if the larve could be 
procured in abundance. If the liver, after grinding, is 
forced through a fine sieve to remove all stringy portions, 
there should be no great danger of killing young trout— 
at least there is no trouble of that sort in the New York 
hatcheries. Caddis larve is a great food for trout and 
other fish, and there are some fifteen species of caddis 
flies, and while I have advocated the transplanting of 
the larvez to stock waters where the insect is not found 
naturally, I never heard of feeding larve in a hatchery 
to young trout, and the man who has an abundance of 
this food in his hatchery is fortunate; but I fear it will 
not serve to feed fish on a great scale; but if it will I 
desire to know more about the details. The expression 
“Found his troughs drifted full of little sticks of wood” 
is‘confusing. Supply pipes to a hatchery trough should 
not admit sticks of wood, for every effort is made to 
keep the water free of foreign substances by using screns 
and cheese cloth, but troughs are certainly the abiding 
place of trout fry after they are hatched and for a part 
of the time that they are fed on liver emulsion. This 
subject of natural food is one of the hobbies I ride, and 
Mr. Hough will place me under obligations if he will 
get from his friend more of the details of how the larve 
is procured, prepared and fed to the rout, as well as the 
age of the trout that he feeds. 


Rescuing Trout. 


The streams in Sullivan country have been extremely 
low in the vicinity of the State hatchery at Rockland, 
N. Y., and the men from this hatchery have been en- 
gaged in rescue work. With the streams running lower 
and lower, forming pools with only threads of water be- 
tween or no water at all, no one could tell when or 
where the drought would end or what might become of 
the trout left in the pools, so the men went to work 
taking the trout from the pools and conveyed them to 
other streams or parts of the stream where they would 
be safe. This work was continued until rain came and 
raised all the streams in that vicinity to a degree that 
made the trout in them safe for the present. 


Steetheads in Tuxedo Lake. 


Mr. Edwin Clark Kent writes me an interesting letter 
concerning the steelhead trout in Tuxedo Lake, supple- 
menting which I have already quoted from a letter of 
Mr. Stokes, also a. member of the hatchery committee of 
the club. ‘I quote from the letter in part: 


“Yow will be interested in knowing the result of our 
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experiment with steelheads. They were put into the lake 
late in 1808 and were then over two years old and about 
7 inches long. They were not seen during 1899, except 
that I heard of two being caught. Last spring they bit 
very freely and were then about from 1% to 14% pounds 
weight, and I was told of some 2-pounders, but I am 
not sure that they were weighed:. I consider this ratio 
of growth simply astonishing. They are a very strong, 
hard fighting fish, stronger even than the salmon, and 
that is very high praise. 

wl have at last become positive that the salmon are 
breeding in our lake. Numbers of fry have this summer 
come down through the hatchery supply pipe. As the 
mouth of that pipe is at least 40 feet below the surface 
of the lake, the fry must stay in very deep water. Have 
you noticed that peculiarity in other places, viz., that the 
little salmon and steelheads are rarely seen? I believe 
that since we have had salmon at Tuxedo, some six years 
now, not more than ten fish have been taken under half 
a pound in weight.” 

I do not know about the young steelheads from per- 
sonal knowledge, for I do not know of any being taken 
from or seen in the waters where I have planted them. 
I sent some to Long Island, and Mr. Edward Thompson, 
who was then Sheilfish Commissioner, told me that at 
two years they rose eagerly to the fly. As to the land- 
locked salmon, for this is the fish Mr. Kent refers to, 
it was said in New Hampshire that when they were 
planted in new waters it was rare to take one under 5 
pounds in weight, and this I found to be the general 
belief on Lake Sunapee, in that State. The salmon were 
first planted in Lake George, in the State of New York, 
in 1894, and three years later the first one was taken and 
weighed 6 pounds. The first one was taken in Lake 
Champlain three years after the first plant of the species 
was made, and it also weighed 6 pounds. Since that 
year (1807) a considerable number have been taken from 
both lakes and I have failed to hear of a single fish 
weighing less than 5 pounds. But one swallow does not 
make a summer, and what may be true of Sunapee, 
Tuxedo, Champlain and Lake George may not be true 
of other waters, and yet it may help to form an opinion 
regarding the salmon, its growth and first appearance on 
the hook that will stand until disproven by further 
evidence, and that to the contrary. Certainly no higher 
praise can be awarded to the steelhead as a game fish 
than is contained in Mr. Kent's letter that I have quoted. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Pickeret. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 21—Mr. H. R. Reed, Western 
representative of the American Review of Reviews, is 
just back from a fishing trip to Otter Lake, Minn., with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. L. S. Coe. They had rattling 
fun with the pickerel of that little water, taking some 
60 pounds daily, with spoon and frog bait. Mr. Reed is 
just branching out into the angling industry, and is tak- 
ing very kindly to it. He and Mr. Coe are enthusiastic 
over pickerel fishing and are now in a fair way to go 
after bass pretty soon. 





Trout. 


Mr. B. L. Taylor, of the Chicago Journal, who was 
mentioned as going up to the north shore country of 
Lake Superior last July, was in at the ForEsT AND 
STREAM Office this week, looking for another tip, and I 
have sent him up to Fox Lake, -Wis., where I send al- 
most all the broken down Chicago newspaper men whose 
health needs a change. Mr. Taylor says that he had 
splendid sport up in the Superior region. He camped 
about fifteen miles irom Grand Marais, and fished waters 
of which he never heard before—rivers with cafions and 
waterfalls to them, and above all rivers with plenty of 
2-pound trout to them. He took all the fish he wanted 
and says the country is an ideal one for camping out. 
He has tried the Isle Royale fishing and thinks that for 
trout a Western man really must go to the Superior 
country. . He looks very well after his trip, but declares 
he is in need of another. We all know how that is. 


Iilinois Fish Commission on Seines. 


President Nat. H. Cohen, of the Illinois State Fish 
Commission, sends to this office an article which he re- 
cently had printed in a Peoria paper, replying to cer- 
tain strictures upon the work of the Commission. He 
puts the matter succinctly enough from the point of the 
Commission, and no doubt the food work must always 
take absolute precedence over the game fish propagation. 
But as to those carp—well, the sportsmen of this State 
are not yet quite ready to forgive and forget. Mr. Cohen 
goes on to say in his newspaper article: 


Ursana, Ill, Sept. 8.—A recent article in the Star published at 
Peoria, Lll., in sosmaet to fishing in the streams of the State, and 
especially in the I linois River, brings so palpable an indictment 
against the Illinois Fish Commission and against the laws for the 
protection of fish, and so grossly misrepresents the situation of 
an important industry of the State, that an authoritative reply 
seems fairly demanded in behalf of the interests of the people. 

As introductory to what I have to say, I quote the following 
from the article in question: “The time hs come when the State 
of Illinois ought to prohibit all seining in the waters ef its rivers 
and lakes. If it does not adopt this measure it will soon have no 
fish to take with hook or line. The time was when the Ohio was 
filled with fish, but seining having been permitted that river is now 
denuded and there is no fish to be taken.” 

This sounds well enough to the ear of the uninformed, but if is 
wholly erroneous. The fact is the Ohio River never was a fish 
propagating stream because its current is too rapid to favor 
spawning. Originally its stock of fish was seplasiabed from the 
spawning in the trubutary streams, but in later years the sew: 
from the cities along its banks has practically ruined the Ono 
as a stream for game fish. This, and not seining, accounts for the 
present conditions in that stream. 

In regard to the Illinois, it may be said that it is in fact the 
greatest propagating river in the country, and this for several 
reasons: First, it an average of say not to exceed one-half 
inch of fall to the mile for a total distance of 200 miles—probably 
more now since the accession of the ie volume of water from 
the Chicago drainage canal, but still an unusually small fall. 


Before the drainage canal water was admi' however, the 
Illinois always has had immense o which spread out over 
thousands of acres, and which the fish from ninety days to 
four months for spawning un before the waters 


within the 


added 4 to 6 feet to ——-. The drainage’ caval hag 
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July 1 each year, the Illimois and its tributaries would have im- 
mensely more fish than they ever had. : 

But this is all the protection required. Seining under existing 
regulations for the rest of the year would not only do no harm, 
but would be necessary; and here are the reasons: Eighty per 
cent. of all the fish in the Illinois River are kinds that canno® be 
taken with hook and line. eae Sy not take the hook, They must 
be taken with nets, and cannot taken otherwise. If seining were 
not allowed these coarse fi he buffalo, carp and a few others 
which propagate with enormous rapidity—would soon become so 
numerous that the stream would be kept constantly muddy, and 
the game fishes, in which anglers are most interested, would be 
obliged to abandon it. Game fishes will not habitually inhabit 
muddy water. Thus the proposed prohibition of my" would 
ultimately not ouly ruin the sportsmen’s interests in the Illinois, 
but it would greatly damage those who depend on the coarse food 
fishes for the larger part of their subsistence. 

But, ax I have already suggested, these coarse food fishes con- 
stitute by far the larger part of the fish in the Illinois River and 
taken therefrom. In the report of the Illinois Fisherman’s As- 
sociation for the year 1899 it is shown that of 11,205,516 pounds of 
fish taken at twenty different points on the river in that year 
9,476,144 pa were of carp and buffalo, which must have Seen 
taken with seine. As these figures apply to or are derived from the 
work done at only twenty points it seems reasonable to say that 
they cannot represent more than half the annual fish catch of the 
river, at the most. The black bass is really the game fish of the 
Illinois; but in the year covered in the report just mentioned 
only 70,221 pounds. of them were taken, as against the 9,476,144 
pounds of these coarse food fishes, really the poor man’s fish, which 
cannot be taken except with nets. Yet we are gravely told that 
seining in the Illinois and its tributaries ought to be prohibited. 
Such a regulation would practically destroy the employment on 
which 5,000 to 10,000 people between La Salle and Grafton depend 
for livelihood, and the shipments from whose catch bring into the 
State from $750,000 to 000 in money every year. It can very 
safely be assumed that Illinois will not take any such foolish and 
unjust step. : 

ut the Seoria paper referred to says “the seines have killed off 
the pickerel and wall-eyed salmon” in Illinois. The statement is 
not justified. To begin with, these fishes are migratory. Two 
dams on the lower river—those at La Grange and Campsville— 
prevent them from coming up stream annually to propagate, and 
the pollution of the water has killed off the supply in the stream 
above, and this. explains the scarcity of these fishes on the parts 
of the river above mentioned. ; 

The Star article wey confidently assures us that an acre of water 

roperly cared for will produce more f than 160 acres of corn. 

Evidently that depends on many circumstances. There cannot 
be any truth in it unless the reference is to an acre of water arti- 
ficially furnished with fish and food for them. Even then of course 
it would require high skill surely to make this acre compete with 
160 acres of corn, which in my county this year, at current 
prices, will yield about $3,200 worth of human food. But we are 
dealing with natural, not artificial, conditions, and in the natural 
conditions you may find fifty acres of water where there are no 
fish, simply because there is no fish food, and then an acre where 
fish are abundant because fish food is abundant. What the law, and 
the Fish Commission in the execution of it, undertake to do is to 
preserve these natural conditions as perfectly as consistent with 
the convenience of civilized men and their ever increasing in- 
dustrial enterprises. To undertake more would be folly. : 

An argument thus shown to be faulty in its general premises 
is not entitled to much consideration in the portions in which it 
yasses criticism upon the Fish Commissioners as a body. The 
Commiesioners serve without pay. They give much time, a good 
deal of experience, together with the best abilities they have, to 
the discharge of the duties imposed upon them, and do it for 
love of the work and for the advantage of the public. In the dis- 
tribution of fish alone they have added immensely to the working 
facilities of large numbers of poor people who take the living 
of themselves and their families from the waters of the State. The 
Commissioners cannot hope to secure the complete enforcement 
of the law. Many of the obstacles in the way are utterly incom- 
wrehensible to any one not experimentally familiar with them. 
They cannot justly be held responsible for the failures of the 
fish wardens. These officers are appointed almost uniformly on the 
recommendation of local ople, and they receive their appoint- 
ments on the well grounded belief that they will make efficient 
men ‘for the place they are asked to fill. The Commission insists 
en the obedience to the Ge as it is, and hepes the next Legisla- 
ture may see fit to so amend it as to provide a close season ex- 
tending from April 15 to July 1 of each year, a step which I think 
I have already shown would immensely multiply the fish supply 
in the waters of the State. 

Nat. H. Conen, 
President Illinois Fish Commission. 


The Park Again. 


Col. J. S. Cooper, whom I name to be a sportsman 
second to none in the West on his record of unselfish 
labor for a common good to sportsmanship and to hu- 
manity in connection with the proposed national park 
in upper Minnesota, is at this writing still absent in 
Minnesota, where he went the first week of September 
for an outing in his beloved pine woods. Col. Cooper 
is by.no means done with his fight with the Minnesota 
lumbermen over this park project, and it is by no means 
a foregone conclusion that he will lose his fight. Jt -vill 
be remembered that this measure has passed the Senate 
and that the committee stands appointed there. It has 
never been turned down by the House, but only denied 
debate, because it was feared to be too strong to turn 
down. It will go very hard indeed if Speaker Hender- 
son shall not see it expedient to allow this measure to 
come up sometime during this coming season, and 
when he does it is well nigh sure that the measure will 
pass in the House. as it did in the Senate. It is to be 
hoped that this will be the.case, not only on account of 
the actual public benefit that will result, but on account 
of the principle of the thing. The sportsmen of America 
have fought an uphill fight. They have met nothing but 
discouragement. It would be a handsome case of poetic 
justice to see this blue-eyed old man, not so young as 
he once was, but just as vigorous and hopeful, succeed 
in what is really the dearest object of his ambition. 

Mr. Jos. Irwin, of Little Rock, Ark., writes: “Am just 
returning from my White River, Colo.; country trip of 
eighteen days. We enjoyed good sport, both shooting 
and fishing. Had all the venison, trout and grouse we 
could use in camp. The trout were much larger than 
those taken in the earlier season last year. I think ry 
buck much larger than that killed by Gov. Tanner.” 


A Forest Fire in the Rockies. 


Does any one who has not seen such a thing know 
what a forest fire may mean? No; it is something which 
does not compose in cold type. Yet here is a descrip- 
tion of such a fire, which I find in the intitial number 
of the Rocky Mountain Magazine, of Helena, Mont., 
over the signature of my old friend and college com- 
panion, Arthur J. Craven, now a successful attorney at 
Helena. Mr. Craven took a trip over into the Rose- 
bud country after trout and there he met that grand old 
man of the mountains, Uncle Bill Hamilton, of whom 
all Montana is justly proud. It is pleasing to know that 
Uncle Bill is still well and hearty, that he is as interest- 
ing as ever, as kindly and as much disposed as ever to 
draw in the sand his maps of the Montana that was once 
before the white man came, and which could not be 
altogether altered by his coming. Of Uncle Bill one 
could. write long and lovingly, for he is one of the few 
real old-timers who are ing; but it is of the forest 
fire that we were to speak: 


“On the afternoon of our fifth day at the lake,” says 


Mr. Craven, “something happened. Some campers, with 
their families, forded the channelthe evening before and 
camped on the eastern shore of the lake a half mile from 
the cabin. About 2:30 in the afternoon these people 
became hungry. The morning catch of fish was in camp, 
but had to be cooked before eaten. . A strong wind, was 
blowing from the southwest. Their former camp-fire had 
bared a safe place in the center of the little park where 
they had pitched their tent, but it was windy there. So 
they struck a match and started a fire close to the small 
pines on the south edge of this park, so the smoke would 
not blow in their eyes. But the smoke did blow in their 
eyes, and this tiny flame, thus ignited from the match, 
with which to heat the bottom of a frying pan, conspired 
with the winds to burn up the world. This tiny flame, 
dancing on the end of a sulphur match, like an imp from 
Hades, scorned the menial service of a pot boiler, reached 
up its yellow arms into the thick, resinous foliage of the 
young pine, ran the height of the taller tree in a trice, 
leaped like a squirrel out upon the emerald floor of the 
ballroom inlaid with the tree tops of the adjoining 
ou and there waltzed in rollicking measure . with 

ephyrus, with whom it is said there has existed a dan- 
gerous flirtation ever since Prometheus brought down his 
ardent, red-headed goblin from the heavens. 

“The. flames crept up the mountain, and were there 
caught by the full. force of the gale and soon devel- 
oped into a general conflagration, in which height and 
depth were covered with red surges that raced and roared 
like a tornado. Frequently the fagots would be hurried 
by the wind, like a skirmish line, several hundred yards 
ahead of the general advance of flame, which, on strik- 
ing a forest, especially of the same general height, would 
sweep from the lake shore to the highest summits with 
the roar of an explosion, and there leaping and lashing 
into the sky would disappear over the mountain. 

“Uncle Bill was with us at the cabin when the fire 
began, but made a quick half mile to the scene of the 
trouble on little Snow Ball, the veteran racer among the 
cowboys, and soon summoned all hands not needed to 
protect the cabin and our camp. 

“A few minutes showed the utter futility of any further 
endeavor to extinguish the fire, and we then lined up 
along the edge of the grass land, determined if possible 
to save the meadow to the north and east of the cabin. 
By this time the entire range to the east was a billow of 
flame. The squirrels and grouse, losing all fear of man, 
eame rushing by us into the meadow, while the deer 
among the ferns of the gulches far to the northeast in- 
stinctively recognized the heralds on the wind and 
broke into flight. And none too soon, for up those 
guiches the flames burst with the thunder of the ocean 
and licked their summits miles away, with a crashing 


‘ uproar positively appalling. 


“We walked home in the evening across the meadow 
in the weird, uncanny glamor which well became this 
criminal desecration of nature, and listened, on the 
way, to some-very choice philosophy from Uncle Bill. 
This man has lived among the mountain solitudes long 
enough to be gifted with the quality of individuality—a 
rare possession. which, unfortunately, is now nearly 
extinct. His rugged common sense sticks out of his 
speech like the ledges of rock on a mountain side. ‘Some 
people,’ said he, ‘need evoluting for a thousand years be- 
fore they would have enough sense to go to a kinder- 
garten’— a proposition which is here respectfully referred 
to the many perplexed students of sociological and polit- 
ical problems. 

“It should here be recorded that a Federal Grand Jury 
at Helena found that no one was to blame. No blame 
on the part of anybody for the damage to the ranch- 
menu below, no blame for the alarm signaled that night 
from the mountain tops to the cattlemen fifty miles away 
on the Yellowstone, who fought the fire off the ranges 
night and day for a fortnight; no blame for the destruc- 
tion of thousands of dollars of machinery belonging -to 
the prospectors; no blame for burning up millions of 
feet of lumber; no blame whatever for the desecration of 
this fair region, which nature uplifted and mantled in 
grandeur and splendor for the inspiration of the earth- 
worn and the weary! ; 

“No; a Federal Grand Jury effected a permanent or- 
ganization by placing a cuspidor in the center of the 
room, equidistant from the chair of each distinguished 
member, and proceeded with the regular order of busi- 
ness of dispatching the Marshal for a few mangy Indians 
who had got a little cheer into a dreary life out of a bot- 
tle on the reservation; and then, after purifying the mails 
and rescuing the timber lands on the public domain 
from the piratical depredations of a few homesteaders 
intent upon a little fire-wood and a few fence posts, they 
indulged in low comedy in masquerade. They took up 
this case and concluded no one was to blame. One mem- 
ber suggested that it was the fault of the wind; another 
that the campers were not to blame for getting hungry; 
while a third, wiser than the rest, blamed it on the fish— 
no fish. no fire. Until finally a very wise, old sage, learned 
in the law, who was once a justice of the peace, on a car- 
penter’s bench in Indiana, summed up the case and log- 
ically relegated wind, fish and hunger back to the Al- 
mighty as the causa proxima, and so they declared it was 
= ‘act of God’ and found an indictment against Provi- 

ence. 


Hartrorp Buriprne, Chicago, Ill. B. 'Houss. 





- Keuka Lake. 


CatawBa, N. Y.—I send you a photo of a catch of 
Great Lake trout or togue, caught 
off this hotel, a few days since. ill Dart was their 
guide. This picture speaks for the fishing at the present 
time without any comment. I would advise any anglers 
coming here for lake trout to bring half a dozen small 
Archer spinners, as bait is the thing are taking at 
the present time. A great improvemen 
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The Ballade of the Bass. 


Wuewn the dewdrops bright, in the dawning gleam, . 
And the dimpling waters in beauty shine; 

When the breathings of morn with odors teem, 
With my rod and reel and a silken line, 

ae And a feathered hook of quaint design, 

beri ~. +I stand on the bank in the dewy grass, 

we. At the foot of a giant Norway : pine 
And cast the fly for the gamy bass. ‘ 


we 
When smooth as a mirror are lake and stream, 
And the shady pools hold the quiet kine, 
With the lilies afloat in a noontide dream, 
I lay down the rod and reel and line 
On the shelving shore, and grandly dine 
In the sylvan shades that far outclass 
The dwellings of man; then lie supine, 
And muse on the fly and the gamy bass 


When the setting sun, with his crimson beam, 
Transmutes the waters to ruby wine; 
Again I return to the glowing theme, 
The glory of rod and reel and line; 
And there in the hour of day’s decline, 
As the exquisite moments swiftly pass, 
With a joy that no language can define, 
I cast the fly for the gamy bass. 


L’Envoi, 


No joy, dear fellow, can e’er be thine, 
Like the curving rod and the whistling line; 
Then let us pledge in a brimming glass 
The far-cast fly and the gamy bass. 


Zero. 


Fishing at Etretat, France. 


AxsouTt 150 miles north of Paris and seventeen miles 
northeast of Havre, looking out upon the English Chan- 
nel, is the quaint and interesting fishing town of Etretat. 
True, it is more of a summer resort for Parisians, and the 
Casino is a more pretentious club house and far more 
populous than the “fishermen’s club” on the beach, which 
is merely the group of wooden capstans used to haul out 
their boats, just as they were used by the Gallo-Romans 
many centuries ago. Still fishing is the principal in- 
dustry, and it has brought and is now bringing more than 
a competence to its followers.: 

The bay is little more than an open roadstead, limited 
at each end by a high precipice underlaid by sandstone 
profusely mixed with flint. Pinnacle rocks stand sentinel- 
like at the outer points, and irregular arches have been 
formed by the wearing away of the softer rock, causing 
semi-detached portions to take on a form ,resembling 
flying buttresses. 

The beach is destitute of sand; it is made up of coarse 
pebbles and small, rounded boulders, chiefly derived from 
the tall cliffs. It inclines steeply and forms a shallow 
crescent from north by east to northwest. The bottom 
slopes off very rapidly, and depths of eight or ten fathoms 
are found a few hundred yards from the shore. 

On the crest of the beach are seen the dismantled hulks 
of old unseaworthy boats now roofed with thatch or 
boards, opened at the side and stern by doors, and serving 
as storage places for nets and other fishing appliances 
temporarily out of commission. A little lower down are 
the active fishing and sailing craft, hauled high out of 
the reach of the great tides. 

On the same level are located the bath houses and sun 
cabins of the pleasure seekers. Back of the crest the 
Casino, the hotels, the fishermen’s dwellings and many 
pretty villas come into view. Trees, grass and flowers 
grow luxuriantly close to the sea, and the valleys, extend- 
ing to the east and southeast, are rich in verdure. 

tretat lies to a great extent below the sea level, and 
until within little more than a half-century ago it was fre- 
quently submerged by tides or inundated by torrents 
rushing down from the hillsides after heavy rains. There 
is now at the northwest edge of the town a submerged 
river which supplies the fresh water needed by the washer- 
women, and makes of that portion of the beach a natural 
wash reservoir. Holes are dug in the gravel to the depth 
of two or three feet, and these fill up and remain full of 
water ready for the clothes, although it is not warm. 

The presence of this outflow of fresh water suggested 
the ancient oyster parc (or series of connected ponds) 
still moderately well preserved. although not used at 
persent except for the storage of oysters from Marennes, 
Arcachon and other celebrated artificial ponds. The 
oysters are kept in long, rectangular boxes pierced with 
holes to allow the entrance and escape of water. Mussels 
are stored here in the same way. The ponds are left with 
only a little water in them between tides. Their excava- 
tion in the solid rock must have involved much severe 
labor. : 

The boats are short, broad, deep, with little sharpness 
of bow, a small stern and a strong, iron-shod keel. They 
carry a square mainsail, a small “dandy” at the stern and 
a little jib, supported above a short bowsprit, which 
steps into an iron collar at the left side of the stern. The 
mainmast is well forward in the bow. The lower rudder 
iron is very long, so that the rudder can easily be hung 
even in rough weather. The Etretat fishing boat is a 
rather clumsy looking craft, but it lives in severe storms. 
and brings back its cargo and crew, which are the main 
desiderata after all. ° 

When a boat lands on the beach, it is quickly hauled 
high up from the water line out of the reach of the 
flood tide, which sometimes reaches 15 feet or even more. 





these and the other end is passed round the drum of a 
windlass on the shore. The levers of the capstan are 


or pulled by men, women and children who happen 
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to 
t public auction alongside the boat 
by-which they were taken. At the present time all kinds 


are dear except sharks. dogfish, small skates and conger © 


eels. The good fish include soles, turbot, dorade, rouget, 
dary, Seca, Save mackerel. The dorade looks like 
a scup, and resembles it in taste. The rouget is very much 


our sea robin ‘to those who know its good qualities. The 
bass resembles the American striped bass rather closely, 
although its stripes are not well defined. It is not so 
good for the table. I am informed that it reaches the 
weight of 10 or 12 pounds here, and I have seen bass of 
that size in Paris. sat 

The best and dearest fish here is the sole, and it is 
high priced because of its scarcity at this season. In June 
the sole is plentiful and cheap. The lobster is another 
costly luxury at present, and perhaps at all times. 
Speaking of lobsters reminds me of the fact that the giant 
specimen which weighed 33 pounds and was at one time 
living in the New York Aquarium is now on exhibition 
at the Paris Exposition. I regret to say that the Euro- 
peans almost without exception regard it as a stupendous 
fake, notwithstanding the printed assurance on the label 
of its genuineness. 

It seems scarcely probable that the liking for a French 


oyster is anything but an acquired taste. The shell, to - 


be sure, is symmetrical and the meat looks plump and 
appetizing, but at the first trial the effect is much like 
that produced by a-green persimmon. There are people, 
however, who like, or profess to like, the European oyster 
better than the American, and to all such the writer will 
gladly contribute his share. The little black mussel that 
grows on the rocks near at hand is a different article, and 
it is distinctly good for the table. It is usually boiled or 
steamed in the shell and served in that condition with 
butter sauce. The flavor is excellent. 

Shrimp of fair size are very abundant, and may be 
bought, on the beach either fresh or boiled. The rock 
crabs of the tide pools and the deeper waters near shore 
are known as tourtou. They resemble the common rock 
crab of New York waters very closely, but grow to a 
much greater size. Specimens weighing 2 pounds have 
been seen by the writer, and fishermen say they some- 
times attain to a weight of 4 pounds. The nearest coun- 
terpart of this tourtou is perhaps the giant crab of the 
San Francisco markets. . ; 

The shore appears to be barren at first sight, but if one 
searches among the sea weeds and rocks at low water he 
will find an abundance of snails, periwinkles, limpets and 
small crabs. Doubtless a systematic search with proper 
appliances would reveal many other marine forms of ani- 
mal life closely similar to those found on the New Eng- 
land coast. In looking over the débris shaken out of the 
trammel nets used in fishing, a small blenny, several sea 
urchins, some starfish and-a number of finger sponges 
were discovered. ; 

Aquatic birds have been very scarce. Occasionally one 
sees a moderate sized flock of ducks far off shore, flying 
always to the westward. Gulls make their appearance 
only rarely. In former years the tall cliffs were fre- 
quented by guillemots and other sea birds for nesting 
purposes, but their persistent and senseless persecution 
by armed fools drove them away forever. _ 

Etretat is not without means of gratifying those who 
are fond of sailing and fishing. Parties go out every 
fine day and find plenty of amusement. The mackerel is 
taken not far off shore, and the bream and bass live near 
the rocks. Some of our friends tell us that the excite- 
ment is not so fast and furious as in the black bass waters 
of Wisconsin, but we are going a-fishing soon to deter- 
mine just how far an angler 4,000 miles away from his 
favorite fishing grounds can be relied upon to give the 
English Channel its due. TarLETON H. BEAN. 


Ereerat, France Aug. 30. ‘ 





Stocking Lakes with Fish. 


A Winstep dispatch announces the placing of a quan- 
tity of large-mouthed black bass in Highland Lake; also 
in Lake Waramaug and in Twin Lakes. The work was 
not done by the State Fish Commission, but by private 
persons, who obtained the fish from the National Fish 
Commissioin. . : ; 

There is nothing whatever to be said against the dis- 
position of private individuals to take the trouble of 
stocking public waters with good fish, but it may possi- 
bly be well to suggest to all who have this in mind that 
they take advice from the State Commission before act- 
ing, because it often happens that some particular piece 
of water offers special opportunities for a certain kind of 
fish that will not thrive everywhere. At Twin Lakes, 
for instance, there is already a fair supply of bass, but 
the lakes are adapted to supply lake trout, landlocked 
salmon and one or two other ‘fish that will not live in 
smaller or shallower ponds. The Fish Commission has 
done something toward stocking with these fish, but 
much more should be done, and this work should take 
precedence of further stocking with black bass, especially 
the large-mouthed variety. It is probable that these fish 
could have been obtained from the Government instead 
of the bass. . J 

Besides this there are sometimes good reasons agains‘ 
stocking with certain fish. If at any place there has 
been much trouble in enforcing the law against using 
nets: it can hardly be good policy to stock with fish that 
can be taken only with nets, because the use of nets to 
take them will make it practically impossible to prevent 
netting other fish. Cases of this kind have occurred. 
It would not be good policy to allow any indifferent per- 
son to place such fish in such a lake. A trout pond may 
be ruined by the introduction of pickerel. Thus for many 
reasons it is desirable that stocking should be under the 
advice, if not the direct control, of the Commission, which 
is expected to be familiar with all such conditions.—Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times. 





The Maine Waters. 


Sept. 24.—Smelting along the Massachusetts bays and 
inlets is already good and promises soon to be. better. 
Cool, frosty nights will increase the sport. , Mr. Geo. 
Higgins, of Cohasset, came up the other day with a good 
story of how the smelt are running. He made an earl 
start last Monday morning and caught forty dozen emake 
in three hours’ —< He says that the sport was 
great. The next day he went again and caught seven 
dozen, not caring to fish very long. e somewhat in- 
terested his friends here and they are planning smelting 


PMBOte trout and salmon are rising to the Ay st the 


Correspondence 
latest by Monday and aa much earlier as practicghle, 


Rangeleys and Moosehead. Salmon of from 3 pounds to 
o pounds are reported being taken_at Haines Landing, 
Mooselucmaguntic Lake. Messrs. Parrott and Maynard, 
of Boston, and Mr. Hobbs, of Bridgeport, Conn., have 
been on a shooting trip to the Upper Cupsuptic waters. 
They went up almost to the Canada line, camping at 
night, with bears about their camp and the cry of the 
Canada lynx to be heard almost every hour. Deer were 
very plenty. They talk of visiting that section again for 
deer hunting. From Kineo come great reports of big 
game in the Moosehead region and the great “back 
countty” of which Moosehead is the gateway. 

Richardson Lake, Me., is being drawn down at the rate 
of about 6 inches a day to supply the mills on the An- 
droscoggin below. Mooselucmaguntic and Rangeley are 
still full of water. This drawing down of the water in 
fall is bad for the fish. The trout and salmon go up into 
the shoal water, at the mouth of the streams, to spawn. 
if the water is drawn down the spawn is lost. At the 
Upper Dam some of the big trout are in the pool and are 
being taken. Mr. Seth Chandler, of Lewiston, Me., took 
a trout of 6 pounds there Monday and Mr. G. B. Beaice 
took one of about the same size the same day. Cobbos- 
seecontee hunters and fishermen are having good sport 
at that lake. The Belgrade hotels and fishing camps are 
still reported full. But at the Rangeleys the fishermen 
are gradually winding up their lines and saying farewell 
to one of the best fishing seasons ever known. 


SPECIAL. 





Celebeating a Birthday. 


ON a certain day in the latter part of August the fish- 
ing fever seized me, and it being also my father’s seventy- 
fourth birthday I quit the grindstone at 3 P. M. and 
caught the 3:03 car for a small station on the Suburban 
road. After leaving the car I had a short walk across 
the fields to the beach where my father had preceded 
me, having driven over with his horse. 

He had a skiff in waiting, and after catching several 
“mummies” with a baited net we pulled away for the 
buoy, reaching it in fifteen minutes, the wind and tide 
being in our favor this time. We anchored away from 
the other boats and close to the buoy, where we have 
had good luck before on an incoming tide. Biting was 
slow, but after awhile I felt a fish (I was not ‘using a 
float) and struck, and we soon had a fine squeteague in 
the bag over the side. We picked up a straggler occa- 
sionally until just as the sun went down in a purple haze 
— tinted sky and water we had five heavy fish in the 

ag. 

About this time the other boats began to pull up an- 
chor and head for shore, and as they went by us reported 
their luck, varying from nothing.to five—the latter boat 
had five people in it, two of them ladies. As they left 
us alone in the dusk the fish began to bite good, my 
father taking four in succession, making our score ten, 
with honors even. It was now a race to see who would 
take the odd fish. It fell to my lot and I played and 
landed a good fish and then took my rod apart and let 
my father fish what time was left to see if he could not 
tie me again, but the fish had stopped biting. 

We had had fine sport, but the best of all was to see 
my father, with white hair and bronzed face, fight his 
fish, sometimes standing and sometimes sitting, with 
light rod and reel, giving and taking line until the net 
was passed under the victim and one more fish was put 
in the bag. As it grew dark and a fish was landed he 
would ask: “Had I best throw over again?” I put on a 
fresh bait for answer and soon the whir of the reel told 
that another 3-pound squeateague was making his first 
rushes, and as I look back upon it I see one fishing trip 
that was not a failure. . 


». 





The Fisherman’s Story. 


He sat at the door of his shanty, 
And gave his whiskers a wipe; 
And scanned the sea for a moment, 

And then began to pipe: 


“Twas a cold, raw day last winter, 
And the wind, with an angry roar, 
Ripe everything into ribbons, 
d pounded the dreary shore. 


“And we was out in a dory 
Achin’ with hunger and cold, 

Till we all seemed shrunk to nothin’ 
And, gosh! how the mad sea rolled! 


“We couldn’t land in the billers 
Without bein’ battered to death; 
We gasped like wolves. with hunger, 

As the nor’ wind froze eur breath. 


“Then suddenly out on the water 
There bobbed up somethin’ black, 

While all on us looked in wondér— 
For it warn’t no big fish back, 


“Because it frizzled and sizzled, 
And smoked right out of the wave; 
We rowed for it, all on us frightened— 
Our hunger made us brave. 


“We soon hauled it into the dory, 
And what do you think, by Sat 
It_warn’t no big sea monster, 
But a fine little kitchen stove. 


“The pipe was a-stickin’ upward, 
And the lids was on in oc" 
d we warmed ourselves around it, 
For the fire was goin’ fine. 


“Then stillness fell on the waters, 
ase the bi om all went down; 
we ate from the pan in the oven, 
The turkey Aice sad beown.” 


And then he said in conclusion, 
With an awe-inspired “alas!” 
“It_ simply beats all thunder 
¢ things what comes to pass.” 
Ov ¢ by his great emotion, 
e e hie whiskers a wipe, 
And lapsed into awful silence 
While he pulled away on his pine. 
—New York Sun. 
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The Dream of a Fiddler. : 


” ‘Nacges Fran, whom the Syrians of Washington street 
call “the greatest violin player in all the world,” has gone 
away with a sideshow to play for dancers. The night 
before he left the quarter he dreamed a strange dream; 
in the morning he told it to Khabi Khayat, who used to 
be an editor, and Khayat told it to — people; now 
everybody thinks that the dream proves Nageeb Fiani to 
be the “very greatest player in all the world.” Khayat 
said to them: “Who but a great player could dream such 
a dream?” s : 

Fiani did not want to go away with the sideshow ; he is 
tired of the roving life, and would much rather be a 
guard on an elevated train. “What you theenk?” he said. 
“Can I get job on elevator train? Sure, I spick Eenglish! 
I am spick good enough, anyway.” So Fiani would rather 
stay at home; that is why, no doubt, he dfeamed the 
strange dream. ; 

The player thought he was in a lonely waste place, in 
the hot twilight; and the light faded fast. He had his 
violin with him, and sat down to play; but he had no 
heart for playing, it was so very lonely. Suddenly a great 
lion leaped out of the far-off darkness, and came bounding 
at him, its mouth wide open, its roars fearful to hear. 
Then Fiani was near paralyzed with fear, but, by a great 
effort, he managed to get the violin to his chin, and the 
bow on the strings; then he began to play, and played as 
he had never played before; and so enravishing was the 
music that he forgot all about the lion and thought only 
of the sweet strains. : 

When Fiani looked up again the lion was standing near 
him, the light of rage gone out of his eyes. So, as Fiani 
played, the lion crept closer and put its head on the 
player’s knee, and there went to sleep. 

Then, out of the darkness, there came, also, a woman, 
walking as though under the spell of the sweet music; 
and she was young and very fair. When she saw the 
lion she cried out, and turned to run away; but Fiani 
cried: “Oh, beautiful young lady, do not go away! Do 
not go, but come. The fierce lion will not hurt you so 
long as I play.” oy. 

Then the young lady came confidently and sat by Fiani’s 
side; and the lion awoke, and when it saw her beauty it 
changed‘its place to her side, and again fell asleep. So 
Fiani played sweetest music for many hours; and it was 
not lonely there at all. But by and by the young lady rose 
to go; and she sped quickly into the darkness out of which 
she had come. Thrice he begged her to return; and at 
the third beseeching she was lost to sight, and the lion 
was with her. Then Fiani put his hand to his forehead 
in lamentation. The violin dropped to the hard ground, 
and then it was shivered into one million pieces; and the 
noise of its breaking awoke the dreamer. 

This dream Khahi Khayat translated for Fiani to a 
reporter for the Evening Post, and Fiani asked that it be 
printed in the newspaper, because it was too fine to be 
known only to one man.—New York Evening Post. 


Che Hennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Oct 90.—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 

frotecuve Assoeeies's sixth annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, 
"y, mestead, Pa. 

Nov. 7.-Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. E. Bassett, Sec’y, Box New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 7-8.—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of “the 
Michigan Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Rapids, 


Nov. 12—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials of the In- 
Gegendent Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 


"Nov, 18.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B Hon. Sec’ 





Wells, . 
Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field’ Trials Club's twenty- 
second annual field triale—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 


Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

No. 2. ‘ .—Illinois Field Trials Association’s second 
annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. 

ov. 2.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.—Second_ annual field trials of 

the North American Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario > : 

Nov. . Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials. A. 
C.. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Nov. 22.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. Barret Gibson, Sec’y, Louisville, < ; 

Nov. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Field Trials Association. L. $. Eddins, sec'y, Sedalia, Mo. 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 











Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials. 


(Continued from page %1.) 
Ill.—Natural Qualities and Characteristics. 


THE natural instincts of the dog and his manner of 
seeking prey are by the sportsman designated as natural 

ualities. The term is used more in connection with 

eld trial competition, to distinguish between what is 
natural and what is educational. 

Like other members of the carnivorous family to ahich 
he belongs, the dog is a meat eater. In securing a food 
supply, he naturally takes to the pursuit of other ani- 
mals which are his prey. His teeth are large, strong and 
sharp, are set in correspondingly heavy, muscular jaws, 
and his digestive organs also denote that he belongs to 
carnivora. He possesses extraordinary fleetness of foot, 
bodily activity, courage, great powers of endurance, keen 
and discriminating functional powers of nose and a high 
degree of intelligence in his sphere of life, all of which 
are qualities essential to his existence in a wild state, 
and in domestication highly prized by man. 

Without a high degree of intelligence, the possession 
of his destructive bodily powers would be of little’ value 
to him. All would be worthless if he were brainless. 
Intelligence and knowledge are essential to him both 
in respect to attack and defense. However. his every 
act denotes that he has the intelligence and the capacity 
to.acquire such knowledge as*he needs. He plans craftily, 


xecutes according to his plans, or changes them to con- 





form to varying circumstances. His acts are marked by 
great courage and dash when in pect and attack, and 
by great prudence and activity when he flees from dan- 
ger. He possesses a certain sagacity in recogniz a 
superior force and in Seas from the attack when 
the disadvantages are too great for probable success. 
Singly, he does not hesitate to attack smaller animals 
than himself; larger animals he prefers to attack with 


the aid of his fellows—that is to say, as a pack. A brief’ 


experience suffices to teach him which parts are the 
most vital of the animals he pursues as prey, and he 
inflicts injury on them accordingly. Different dogs em- 
ploy different methods of attack, according to their 
powers; for instance, a large dog, battling with a wood- 
chuck or other small animal, rushes in, catches it in 
the middle of the back, crushes in its spine and ribs, par- 
alyzing and killing it quickly. Not possessing the power 
to kill in such summary manner, the small dog seizes by 
the throat, shakes the woodchuck till it is dazed and 
unconscious, and holds on till he slowly kills it. If he 
is not strong enough to shake it, he holds fast by the 
throat, thereby insuring the least possible injury to him- 
self while inflicting the greatest possible injury to his 
prey, as this hold simultaneously attacks the jugular, the 
windpipe, many important nerves, etc. The fact that 
dogs employ so many different methods of attack is alone 
sufficient to prove that they possess reasoning powers. 

Dogs, fighting in packs, perform at their best in secur- 
ing their prey. Two dogs, fightnig conjointly, making 
common cause against an animal, are relatively far more 
destructive than they are fighting singly, for while one 
engages the enemy in front the other has a compara- 
tively unhindered opportunity to bite and maim the rear. 
Several dogs in a pack therefore are exceedingly for- 
midable when battling against other animals. They time 
and direct their efforts most intelligently in support of 
each other and in defense of each other. In the con- 
certed action of all in the attack on a large animal, each 
may perform quite a distinct part, yet all their efforts are 
directed to the attainment of the same end. Some may 
engage the animal in a sham attack in front while others, 
behind, hamstring it, or tear its flanks. Turn as it may, 
the attack is incessantly maintained, and every vulnerable 
point is seized and injured till the animal weakens. At 
the proper juncture the pack closes in on it and then 
the end soon comes. 

In their methods of pursuing and capturing their prey 
all dogs possess many traits in common. Rae. how- 
ever, have special qualities for one-kind of pursuit, some 
for other kinds, and these peculiarly fit them for the 
service of man when he attempts pursuit himself. The 
foxhound has the speed, stamina and nose so essential 
in the most successful pursuit of deer and foxes. Man 
is deficient in these qualities, so he appropriates the 
efforts of the dog to his own use. The greyhound has 
the dashing speed and determination which enable him 
to catch the swiftest hares or wolves, etc., in a short 
pursuit. 

Setters and pointers are particularly prized by man 
for their natural impulse to hunt game birds, and the 
natural methods they employ in their efforts to capture, 
for it so happens that the methods employed by the dog 
for himself are equally useful to man when employed in 
his service. As setters and pointers are naturally of an 
amiable and deferential nature, diverting their efforts to 
the purposes of the gun is not a task of great difficulty. 

The contention made herein that pointing is implanted 
in the dog by nature for his own benefit, and that it is 
but one detail of many others in the exercise of his in- 
stinctive efforts to obtain a food supply, is opposed to 
some exceedingly venerable teachings on this subject. 
That the reader may have, a- better understanding of the 
ancient speculation concerning the origin of the act of 
pointing, and at the same time the exalted importance 
of man, as determined by himself, the following excerpt 
is quoted irom Stonehenge, whom the public, in his day 
and for some years afterward, accepted as an authority on 
this point: 

In his work, “The Dogs of the British Islands” (edi- 
tion of 1867), he writes: “As some difference of opin- 
ion appears to exist with regard to setters, we have de- 
termined thoroughly to satisfy ourselves as to their 
origin and best form, and we have called all the best 
authorities to our assistance. We propose to place the 
result of our labors before the public, and to add our 
own conclusions. 

“There is no doubt that the sport of hawking was 
known and practiced by the ancient Britons, and that 
the Roman was totally ignorant of the science; but the 
invader at once came to the conclusion that the system 
might be improved and introduced the land spaniel, if 
not the water dog also, into this country. 

“These dogs roused the game, and this was all that 
the hawker required of them in those early days; but in 
after years, as we shall see, dogs were required to point, 
or, in the language, of the quaint old writer, ‘Sodainely 
stop and fall down upon their bellies,” and having so 
done, when within 2 or 3 yards, ‘then shall your setter 
stick and by no persuasion go further till yourself come 
in and use your pleasure.’ 

“At first, then, without doubt, the spaniel was merely 
used as a springer for the hawk, which was subsequently 
neglected for the net; and the propensity of the dog to 
pause before making his dash at game was cultivated 
and cherished, by breeding and selection, until at last, 
gratified by observing the action of the net, he yielded 
his natural impulse of springing at all and set or lay 
down to permit the net to be drawn over him. After 
this the hawker trained his spaniel to set; then he cast 
off his hawks, which ascended in circles, and ‘waited on’ 
until his master roused the quarry from its concealment, 
when she pounced upon’it like a pistol shot... - 

“When used either with hawks or for the net (espe- 
cially in the latter case), a far heavser dog answered the 
purpose than what we call a ‘high-ranging setter.’. The 
net enveloped a whole covey in its meshes and few 
manors would allow of many coveys being taken in a 
day; whilst the disentangling the birds and securing them 
allowed time for the heavy dog to rest and regain his 


wind. 

As further bearing on this poimt, he refers to it again 
in the same work. in the chapter on the Sussex spanial, 
as follows: “About the year 1555 a Duke of: Northym 


berland trained one ‘to set birdy for the net, and soon 


afterward the setter was produced, either by selection or 
by crossing the Talbot hound and spaniel.” 

From the implication in the foregoing—for the origin 
of the setter as well as the act of pointing are therein 
only matter of implication—it was but a short step for 
later and more superficial writers to assert that the setter 
had a spaniel origin, and that the act of pointing had its 
source in the training of a few dogs to lie down while a 
net+ was spread over them and the covey which they had 
found. Could anything be more inconsequential in the 
explanation of a simple subject than that in 1555 an un- 
known Duke trained a Sussex spaniel “to set birds for 
the net and soon afterward the setter was produced, 
either by selection or by crossing the Talbot hound and 
the spaniel”? As to the origin of the setter, there is but 
one sensible conclusion—that is to say, we do not know 
what it is. Up to the time of Col. Hutchinson there 
were few authors on canine subjects who wrote from their 
own practical experience, and fewer still who had proper 
discriminating powers of mind. They accepted all the 
absurdities, conjectures and vagaries of the first writers 
as being good matter of fact, and did not hesitate to 
repeat them as being true. By the simple process of dint 
of repetition, it has come to be a general belief that the 
pointing instinct originated as told in the net-and-dog 
story, or as implied by it, for it does not assert it. In fact, 
it admits the existence of the instinct, as shown by the 
remark “and the propensity of the dog to pause before 
making his dash at game was cultivated and cherished, 
by breeding and selection, until, at last, gratified by ob- 
serving the action of the net, he yielded his natural im- 
pulse of springing at all,” etc. That is precisely the case 
to-day, if we substitute the gun for the net and inter- 
pret the loosely written description for the facts. The 
dog of to-day has naturally the pause before making his 
dash to capture. He only forbears springing as a con- 
sequence of much training, and after he observes the 
success of the gun on the one hand, and being firmly 
denied the pleasure of springing on the other hand, we 
come to the ancient and modern belief wherein he is “at 
last, gratified by observing the action of the net,” etc. 
The ancient writers were, moreover, handicapped by 
overweening belief in the sublimity of man, and the spe- 
cial creation of all the lower animals for his benefit. 

Considering setters and pointers from the same un- 
prejudiced standpoint from which we would consider 
tigers, wild dogs, cats and rats, etc., we observe that 
they possess the hunting instinct and the knowledge of 
the best manner of hunting, to the end that they may 
obtain a food supply. In a wild state their existence 
depends on their ability to pursue and capture. The 
hunting instinct and the manner of its exercise were no 
more implanted in the nature of pointers and setters to 
please or profit a man with a gun than was the like 
instinct, ete., of their wild congeners, the wolves, din- 
goes, etc., implanted for the same purpose. 

Setters and pointers, though their names might seem 
to indicate otherwise, display no essential differences in 
their methods of pursuit and capture, nor in their choice 
of prey. They delight in hunting rabbits, squirrels and 
other small animals, and prefer them to game birds as 
an object of pursuit. It is not at all a difficult matter to 
break a dog from hunting birds, and not infrequently the 
amateur accomplishes this result ealabentionalte and un- 
expectedly by punishment in his mistaken attempts to 
train, the result being an unfortunate condition called 
“blinking.” 

Not infrequently it is a task of extreme difficulty to 
break the dog from his passionate fondness for hunting 
rabbits. He for a time will disobey commands, ignore 
punishment and strike out independently to gratify his 
iondness for chasing them. On their trail he gives 
tongue merrily and flies along at his topmost speed, 
through punishing brier or meer swamp, never feeling 
fatigue while the ardor of the chase is upon him. He 
uses no special craft in pursuing a rabbit, and if he tried 
he could not well be noisier. Still there is no need then 
of craft and silence. Both pursuer and pursued are on 
their feet on the earth’s surface. The former boldly 
utters his cry of pursuit and deadly purpose, striking ter- 
ror into his prey; the latter is silent and uses his best 
powers to escape. 

But in the pursuit of birds the dog changes this method 
radically, for, befitting as is the noisy method for hunting 
the rabbit, it is wholly out of place for hunting birds. 
The latter have wings, and the dog soon learns that, if 
they are alarmed, they use them, and that, when once 
ee. they are safe. He consequently must so direct 
his efforts that the birds will not be alarmed, and, indeed, 
so that they will mot even suspect his presence if he is 
to compass his purpose. Therefore the merry cry of pur- 
suit and the reckless dashing through brush and open, so 
useful in the pursuit of the rabbit, no longer have place. 

_ The setter and pointer, when seeking birds, range abour 
till they strike the trail; then they follow it carefully, 
silently and alertly. As the setter nears the birds and the 
scent gets warmer, he feathers; his eyes glisten; his jaws 
open tremulously; he crouches as he draws nearer, 
and mayhap he may drop to the ground for a 
moment; his nerves and muscles become _ tenser 
in anticipation of the approaching spring into the con- 
cealment of the birds and the resultant bloody ending. 
The poiiter exhibits the same phenomena, except the 
feathering. 

The nose of the pointer or setter is his highest organ 
of sense. It has wonderful functional powers, and by ex- 
perience he acquires ‘equally wonderful powers of dis- 
crimination in its use. 

_ He follows the trail accurately by his powers of scent- . 
ing. When he has drawn near to the birds he has a 
new problem to solve; he must accurately determine the 
whereabouts of the birds in their concealment. If he 
cannot do so, his skill and silence in roading them avail 
nothing. The birds have probably discovered that an _ 
enemy is about and have sought the most convenient. 
cover for safety. When near to them he sets, stands or 
points, terms which denote the same act: he is in a posi- 
tion to spring to the extent of his capabilities; his eyes 
are set but are nevertheless keenly alert. If he is not 
quite sure of his distance and the location of the birds, 
moves, perhaps taking a better advantage of the 


he 
wind and ground, and points again. Satisfied at length * 
_ealculations - e 


that. hey. has. made: his ~“correctly;-he springs - 
from his point with wonderful agility and generally with 
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admirable precision, succeeding frequently in catching a 
bird before it:can get well on the wing, or before it can 
disentangle itself trom the cover in which it sought 
concealment. : : 

If he has erred in his calculations by not using his 
nose truly he may spring from his point in a wrong di- 
rection, possibly thereby making a failure of the effort. 
Yet when the birds rise the dog’s eyes come into service, 
and if he errs on the first spring he may readjust for the 
second, and if there are any laggards or weak birds he still 
may succeed in capturing one. If he captures and is per- 
mitted to dispose of the bird as he pleases, he forthwith 
eats it with great relish. The fox observes a similar 
method when he attempts to capture grouse. The cat, 
too, exhibits analogous methods. in its attempt to stalk 
small birds, etc., trusting, however, more to the sense of 
sight rather than to the sense of smell. 

any centuries ago man observed this trait of the dog 
and learned that, by restraining it to limits which did not 
permit of the spring to capture, it could be usefully ap- 
plied to his own purposes in the pursuit of game birds. 

Ranging, roading, pointing and the knowledge and 
crafty application of them which comes only from ex- 
perience, the trainer cannot supply. The majority of 
amateurs, however, start on the mistaken theory that 
they must not only teach the dog how to work to the 
gun, but how to hunt birds. Dogs so taught, or rather 
so untaught, become abjectly perfunctory. They lose all 
independence of action or purpose, and look to their 
trainer for orders at every turn. They have lost all idea 
of initiative and therewith nearly all of self interest; con- 
sequently they are more or less listless and slothful in 
manner and are devoid of ardor and industry. 

Let the puppy range and locate the birds in his own 
wild way. Let him alone. What if he flushes and chases? 
All the better. A puppy which will not flush and chase 
at first is a marvel if he is worth owning. Left to him- 
self, the puppy learns to locate quickly and learns the 
kind of cover and the nooks wherein the game frequents. 
With more experience he will modify his puppy ways, 
and at all events the qualities useful to the gun have been 
developed and are in proper form for the schooling to 
the gun. Developed in this manner, besides having a 
knowledge most useful in the service of the gun, he will 
have dash, enthusiasm, persistence and that very desir- 
able quality commonly called “bird sense,” which the 
dog acquires for himself, and which the trainer could 
not impart to him otherwise if he devoted a lifetime to it. 

The foregoing contains a description of the general 
and éssential principles employed in the best develop- 
ment of setters and pointers to their best hunting in the 
service of the gun, and the proper theory on which to 
conduct their training. They are essential to the field 
dog, but under no other conditions is it possible to 
develop the field trial dog; for while the imperfect field 
dog might give reasonable satisfaction to a shooter, the 
imperfect field trial dog in competition would suffer 
according to his imperfections. 

B. WATERS. 


Points and Flushes. 


Mr. T. W. Samuels, Secretary of the Kentucky Field 
Trial Club, under date of Sept. 21, writes us as follows: 
“The Kentucky Field Trials Club will hold its inaugural 
trials at Glasgow, Ky., Nov. 27, 1900. Entry blanks now 
ready and sent upon request.” 





In our business columns this week, Mr. Theodore 
Sturges, Secretary of the Continental Field Trial Club, 
Greenfield Hill, Conn., announces the conditions govern- 
ing the club’s All-Age and Subscription stakes. The latter 
is open to all setters and pointers, regardless of previous 
winnings. Subscription, $25, payable Oct. 15. It is trans- 
ferable to any one in good standing with the club. The 
All-Age entries close on Oct. 15. The club’s trials will be 
run at Newton, N. C., commencing Dec. 3 with the Derby. 


Bachting. 


Tue yachtsmen of Lake Ontario have been busy of 
late over the new cutter Gloria, which, though in many 
details decidedly under the requirements of the scantling 
tabie in use on the Lakes, has nevertheless made a most 
succéssful voyage across the Atlantic and up the St. 
Lawrence. The yacht came into Toronto, after merely 
the ordinary cleaning up and painting of topsides at 
Halifax, with no more signs of wear and straining than 
if.she had merely sailed up the lake from Kingston—in 
fact, no one who examined the construction would im- 
agine that she had been on the ocean for six weeks in 
very bad weather. The opinion has been expressed, not 
only by professional yacht sailors but by some of the 
better-informed yachtsmen as well, that such a practical 
test as this should entitle the yacht to enter the Lake 
races regardless of the size of her scantling. 

This view of the matter is perhaps natural enough in 
those who have given no particular thought to the sub- 
ject; but it is superficial and crude in the extreme. The 
object of the scantling restrictions adopted on the Lakes 
in 1897 was not merely to secure the building of strong 
yachts, but to exclude the specially costly methods of 
construction adopted on the coast and in England in the 
purely racing classes. The idea as expressed at_ the 
annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes in the fall of 1896 was that the yachtsmen of the 
Lakes were not prepared to give up the general type of 








yacht then in use, of a strong and reasonably light _ 


construction such’ as could be had at moderate figures 
from the local builders, and to pay the extravagant 
prices which the lightest class of construction commands 
both onthe Atlantic Coast and in England and Scot- 
land. The feeling at the time was that as conditions were 
and must be for a long time, it would be a loss rather 
than a gain to Lake yachting if the local builders were 
neglected and the racing limited to a few lightly built 
and very costly racing machines imported from salt 


al iano aes 28 the Cane Se Gecussion 
ightness strength were incompatible, pro- 
vided that cost was no object, but the general opinion 
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was that the gain in speed through extreme light con- 
struction, even though the yacht might be amply strong, 
would be of no material value in a fleet used quite as 
much for cruising as for racing; and that the added cost 
would be a serious injury to the sport. The possibility 
of just such a case as that of Gloria was discussed—the 
bringing to the Lakes the outclassed and outbuilt yachts 
from the seaboard—and at least on the part of those pres- 
ent at the meeting the feeling was that such was not 
desirable. 

The coming of Gloria is an accident and of an alto- 
gether exceptional nature; the yacht was built in the 
most expensive maner, and apparently without regard 
to cost, for an international match, which she won. Her 
owner subsequently became financially embarrassed and 
she was sold by his creditors at a time when, owing to 
the war, the values of yachting property in England were 
at the lowest point ever known. In addition, being of 
necessity built to the rule and class of the Union des 


Yachts Frangais, she is just enough over the limits of the - 


52ft. L.R. class in Great Britain to be barred from rac- 
ing there. Her present owner bought her expressly for 
cruising and has no desire to race her, nor has he made 
any complaint against her exclusion. 

For one such yacht as Gloria on the sale list there are 
twenty which both in model and construction are un- 
suited for the uses of the Lake yachtsmen, giving no 
accommodation for cruising and, even though strong 
enough to stand the ordinary strains of two or three 
years of racing, lacking in that ultimate strength and 
durability which fit them for many years of useful life. 

Experience has shown that it is quite possible to build 
a weak hull that is fully up to the literal requirements of 
the Table of Scantlings, and on the other hand that it is 
just as possible to build a hull that is amply strong—for 
at least a limited period—in which the scantling is much 
below the limits of the table. In the case of Gloria the 
frames are all of steamed elm, of very small size, but 
the entire framework of the hull is braced and stiffened 
by a system of hollow steel braces between the bilge 
stringers and deck stringers and between the keelson and 
the deck beams. The skin is thin, but it is all of ma- 
hogany, the inner as well as the outer, and very thor- 
oughly fastened with copper rivets. The result seems 
most satisfactory so far as even hard sailing is con- 
cerned, for a limited period; but it’ is hardly to be 
doubted that the frll life of the yacht will be materially 
shorter than that of the yachts of heavier construction 
built on the Lakes. 

There is one point which is worthy of serious consid- 
eration. The welfare of yachting on the Lakes depends 
in a great measure on the presence of good local builders 
who can turn out first-class work of a certain grade of 
moderately light all-wood construction at a cost within 
the reach of yachtsmen of moderate means. There are 
some of these, but none too many, on the Lakes to-day; 
and in the interests of yachting at large they should have 
every possible encouragement. The only protection they 
have to-day is the Table of Scantling, though some of 
them are not yet wise enough to recognize the fact. 
With it abandoned or even weakened, they may look to 
see their productions beaten out of sight by even the 
unsuccessful of the outclassed racing machines of New 
York and Boston, bought at low figures, and, if fin-keels, 
as many are, shipped to fresh water on a freight car. 

THE decision in the Mineola-Yankee protests, made 
public last week, has been looked for by yachtsmen with 
more than ordinary interest, owing to previous protests 
in the new class. It is a disappointment to find that 
the committee does not deal with what was really the 
more important of the two fouls, as well as the more 
conspicuous one; but the decision of the committee that 
at the time of the second foul one of the two boats was 
by virtue of the first foul legally out of the race is a 
sound one in every way. It is known that the case has 
been a difficult one for the committee to deal with, it 
being necessary to hold a number of meetings and to 
take testimony on both sides. To one who is familiar 
with the case only through the published decision of the 
committee it is not an easy matter to give a final opinion 
as to its merits. At the same time, after a careful 
study of the report, we are of the opinion that the de- 
cision is a just one; and certainly the report itself is 
clear, explicit and unequivocal in its meaning. In this 
respect it is a useful addition to those precedents that 
are really stronger than the rules themselves. 

The first foul, the only one which can be considered, is 
simple enough in its principles, the difficulty arising only 
from the several claims of Mineola’s protest and the 
conflicting evidence on both sides. The analysis of the 
case by the committee seems a fair and correct one, and 
so far as we can judge from the small portion of the 
evidence quoted in the report, the decision is just. 


THE death took place at Southampton, on Sept. 5, of 
William O’Neill, the well-known racing skipper, at the 
age of fifty-two years. O’Neill was born at Kingstown, 
Ireland, his father before him being a yacht master. His 
first command was the 40-tonner Myosotis, in which ves- 
sel he greatly distinguished himself, having charge of her 
six season. Next he had the 89-ton cutter Cuckoo, be- 
longing to Mr. R. K. Holmes Kerr, for two years, and 
then Mr. Hedderwick’s famous 40-tonner Annasona, 
which was top of her class in her maiden season, while 
in her second she was again the champion, with twenty- 
nine first prizes. O’Neill entered the service of Mr. 
John Jameson in 1883 with the first-class cutter Samcena, 
in which he again scored heavily, and then in Irex, when 
he was even more successful. In 1890 Iverna was built, 
and, although she did not do great things in her first 
season, in 1891 and 1892 she proved the leading cutter 
of the day. In 1893 Iverna’s winnings were small, for 
Britannia was in full swing; however, she won a stake 
in a private match with Meteor (née Thistle), then owned 

the German Emperor. Among the von won by 

’Neill with Irex was the Cape May challenge cup, 
brought home frrom America by Sir Richard Sutton’s 
cutter Genesta, and which Irex wrested from Genesta 
o a race from Cowes to Cherbourg and back.—London 

ield. 


Mr. anp Mrs. C. Ottver IseLin returned to New 
York last week on the Majestic after a six months’ visit 





to Europe. In answer to interviewers Mr. Iselin dis- 
claimed all knowledge of a coming challenge for the 
America Cup or of any preparations to meet a possible 
challenger. 


Jolly Roger and Scamp. 


A sERIES of match races will be sailed this week on 
Long Island Sound between the Boston raceabout Jolly 
Roger and the New York raceabout Scamp. It is un- 
fortunate in one way that the latter, selected as the rep- 
resentative of New York, was designed by Mr. Crown- 
inshield, a sister boat to Jolly Roger and built in Boston; 
but as her owner, Johnston De Forest, is a New York 
man, one of the’ best of the younger Corinthian contin- 
gent, there will be a certain amount of intercity rivalry 
and the races will probably attract much attention. The 
first two will be sailed on Sept. 26, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon, from the Indian Harbor Y. C., 
Greenwich. The following is from the Boston Globe: 

On Sept. 14 B. B. Crowninshield’s keel raceabout Jolly 
Roger arrived at Monument Beach, Buzzards Bay, where 
she found Cyrilla and Quakeress hauled out and pot 
leaded, all ready to give her a warm reception. Saturday 
morning the first race was sailed with Cyrilla under the 
auspices of the Beverly Y. C. 

In a light air Jolly Roger got the best of the start. 
The wind was light to moderate through the race and 
very light at the finish. When the breeze freshened Cy- 
rilla picked up, and when it lightened Jolly Roger re- 
gained her advantage, and she finished in first place. 

In the afternoon about the same conditions prevailed, 
and Jolly Roger again won. This settled the series be- 
tween these two boats and Jolly Roger held the field with 
the stimulant of victory to help her in succeeding races. 

Monday morning Jolly Roger tackled Quakeress, also 

a_centerboard Herreshoff production, owned by W. F. 
Harrison, which has held the championship of Buzzards 
Bay for two seasons. The series was also held under the 
auspices of the Beverly Y. C. Again the air was light 
and Jolly Roger came out victorious. 
_ The next race was sailed Monday afternoon in a drift- 
ing air and Quakeress turned the tables on the Marble- 
head boat. The final race was sailed Tuesday and Qua- 
keress was again victorious, winning the series. This 
race, like the others, was sailed in a very light air. 

From the work of the boats the deduction has been 
made that in a very light air Jolly Roger can beat the 
Buzzards Bay boats, and Mr. Crowninshield is of the 
opinion that in a strong breeze the same results would be 
obtained. Both Cyrilla and Quakeress are longer on 
top than Jolly Roger, and in a moderate breeze, when 
they can just get their ends into the water, they can 
beat Jolly Roger both at windward work and in reaching. 

But it was a contest of designers, between Crownin- 
shield in the east and Herreshoff. The Herreshoff produc- 
tion carried off the honors, and no matter what the con- 
ditions the credit belongs to him. 

Next week 7 Roger will tackle the cracks in Long 
Island Sound. er principal race will be with Scamp, 
owned by Johnston De Forest, and the champion of Long 
Island Sound. Scamp and Jolly Roger are sister boats 
and the contest between them should be more than ordi- 
narily interesting. 

The first race will be sailed Wednesday at Indian Har- 
bor, and if a final race is necessary it will be sailed on 
Saturday. Mr. Crowninshield is taking no chances on 
these races and has had Jolly Roger hauled out for a 
thorough overhauling and a coat of black lead. 

Besides her series with Scamp, Jolly Roger will meet 
C. H. Crane’s Raider, and here will come another con- 
test between designers. Another race will probably be 
arranged with Colleen, to be sailed either Saturday morn- 
ing or afternoon at Indian Harbor. 

On Monday, Oct. 1, Jolly Roger will meet Mr. Bed- 
ford’s Sis at Bridgeport. This will be the last regular 
match race, although it is probable that the Marblehead 
boat will have a chance to take part in several impromptu 
scraps before she is hauled out. 





Yacht Racing Union of North America. 


New_York, Sept. 15.—The annual meeting of the 
Yacht Racing Union of North America will be held at 
the Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty-third street, New 
York city, on Saturday, Oct. 6, at 4 P. M. 

A committee consisting of Mr. Clinton H. Crane 
(chairman), Mr. Ralph N. Ellis and the secretary has 
been appointed to revise the racing rules of the Union 
and will make a report at this meeting. The committee 
will be glad to receive communications from representa- 
tives upon the matter of changes in the rules up to the 
date of the meeting. 

A meeting of the Council will be held at 2 P. M. on 
the same day and at the same place. 

Attention is called to the rule requiring a quorum of 
fifteen representatives at the general meeting and of five 
members at the Council meeting. 

FRANK Bowne Jones, Sec’y. 


Yacht; Racing Union of the Great Lakes. 

THE annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes will be held on Saturday, Oct. 13, at 2 P. M. 
at the St. Clair Hotel, Detroit, Mich. The officers for 
1901 will be elected and the general business of the Union 
will be transacted. Thus far no notice has been given 
of any proposed changes in the rules. The present chair- 
man of the Union is C. E. Kremer, of Buffalo. ard the 


secretary-treasurer is J. E. Burroughs, Powers B 
Rochester, N. Y. ghs, 309 Powers Block, 


Royal Canadian, Y. C. 
TORONTO—TORONTO BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 
Tue Royal Canadian Y. C. sailed a race for the 3oft. 
class on Sept. 15, the old Burgess cutter Wona beating 
Sylvia, a ‘comparatively new boat. A dinghy race was 
also sailed, the times being: 
, 30ft. Class—Start, 3:00. 
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Lysistrata. 


As a fitting successor to two old steam yachts, nota- 
ble in their day—Polynia and Namouna—the new yacht 
just launched for Mr. James Gordon Bennett under the 
name of Lysistrata is a novelty even in these days of 
marvelous craft. With other minor features she is nota- 
ble for a contract speed of eighteen knots in sea service 
and a combination of the naval and yacht types in her 
hull and rig. She was designed by Mr. George L. Wat- 
son and built by W. Denny & Bros., Dumbarton, Scot- 
land, being launched on Aug. 28. Her length over all is 
310it., l.w.l. 285ft., breadth goft., depth of hold aift. 6in., 
tonnage 2,082, Thames measurement, making her smaller 
by a few tons than Valiant, the largest yacht afloat. 
The hull is of steel, with twin screws, driven by a pair 
of triple-expansion four-cylinder engines, 23, 38, 42 and 
42 by 30in. The four boilers have working pressure 
of 200lbs. 

In appearance the yacht is a marked departure from 
the conventional Clyde steam yacht and also from the 
new type recently developed by Mr. Watson in Varuna, 
Margarita II., Mayflower and Nahma, in which the bul- 
warks are carried up to form the sides of the deck houses. 
Lysistrata has a perfectly plumb stem, a_ beautifully 
moulded yacht counter, and a straight but fair and har- 
monious sheer, the entire form of the hull from the keel 
to the rail showing the hand of the artist-shipwright. 
The deck house is of the conventional form, with a pas- 
sage on the main deck at each side, but both bow and 
counter are covered by turtlebacks. The deck house, 
nearly 200{ft. long, gives a large amount of accommoda- 
tion, which is considerably augmented by the space under 
the after turtleback. The smaller houses are located on 
top of the main deckhouse, the forward one surmounted 
by a lofty bridge. One of the most striking features of 
the yacht is the rig, so far as it goes, a single pole mast 
just abaft the stack, with one square yard for signals. 
The stack is large and located almost amidships. Like 
the mast, it has very little rake, and the severely vertical 
lines of the stem, stack and mast, with the straight sheer, 
give a businesslike appearance to the yacht which is 
most attractive. Below water the keel is very nearly 
straight, the forefoot is moderately rounded up, and the 
rudder, hung on a straight plumb sternpost, is slightly 
balanced at the lower end. The two shafts are encased 
out to the hubs by projecting portions of the skin. The 
bilge keels cover about half the length of the bottom. 
The following description of the yacht is from the 
North British Daily Mail, of Glasgow. 





The vessel has been built to plans prepared by Mr. 
G. L. Watson, Glasgow, and with her has been reached 
the high water mark of yacht building on the Clyde. 
Differing considerably in outward appearance from the 
conventional type of steam yacht so long fashionable 
both in Britain and America, she is withal a really noble 
looking vessel. She is the largest and most powerful 
yacht yet built on the Clyde, and she will also be the 
speediest. The most important departures which her 
model presents to the eye of the ordinary layman are a 
straight stem instead of the usual gracefully curved clip- 
per or O.G. cutwater, and the absence of anything that 
can really be dignified by the name of a mast. In spite 
of the want of the conventional sheer to the cutwater, 
the boat shows quite an eye-pleasing bow,.and as the 
whole of the entrance lines are at once sweet and pow- 
erful, she should push very little water before her, even 
when going at top speed. The general body of the boat 
is modeled with a master hand, and the long counter is 
as graceful as Meteor’s or Gleniffer’s. She has one huge 
funnel which indicates to the initiated that she is to be 
a flyer, and with the exception of one comparatively small 
mast abaft the funnel—to be used for signaling purposes 
—there is no other spar about her. The new boat is 
turtledecked forward, but allowing for the want of a 
curved cutwater and masts she approximates more close- 
ly in general appearance to the Duke of Sutherland’s 
beautiful Catania than to those more recent big steam 
yachts of Mr. Watson’s designing, Mr. William Clark’s 
Tuscarora or Mr. Kenneth Clark’s Katoomba. She is 
to be nominally an eighteen-knot boat, but it is confi- 
dently expected that nearly a knot more will be forth- 
coming on a pinch. To get that great speed she is to 
be fitted with magnificent machinery of the triple expan- 
sion sort, working on four cranks, the horse-power of 
which will be about 6,500. 

The introduction of the fotr crank engines to our 
yachts has been very little spoken of, but few things have 
made more for the comfort of those on board than those 
same engines. The smoothness with which the higher 
class sort work is so great that in some boats one is 
scarcely conscious when they are being started. Now 
the thumping and throbbing so inseparable from the 
engines of the older yachts were among the chief objec- 
tions which the more conservative of the old school of 
yachting men had to a mechanically propelled vessel, 
and now that these drawbacks are being rapidly annihi- 
lated there will very soon be nothing left to object to 
in the once-despised and sternly repressed steam yacht. 
At one time the Royal Yacht Squadron would not allow 
a man to remain on its books who so far forgot himself 
as to keep a steam yacht! Lysistrata is built of the finest 
steel in that perfect fashion for which Messrs. Denny are 
so famed. In this boat (and her twin sister Margarita, 
now rapidly nearing completion at Greenock) Mr. Wat- 
son has introduced a plating novelty, as far as yacht 
building is concerned—that is, the butts of the plates are 
overlapped. It is obvious that a yacht of over 2,000 
tons—in spite of the fact that she is to have machinery 
capable of taking her along at nineteen knots and bunk- 
ers as capacious as small coal pits—must still have an 
enormous lot of space left for cabins and other domestic, 
so to speak. accommodation. Mr. Watson has been as 
successful with the utilization of this space as he has been 
fortunate in imparting a look of grace and power com- 
bined to the boat herself. It is unnecessary to go into 
details over the internal economy of the boat, but it may 
be added just in passing that the scheme of finishing 
adopted for all the more public rooms is classical. The 
dining room. for instance, a handsome, airy, well lighted 
apartment, 2sft. long by 15ft. broad. is done in the Gre- 
cian stvle. The more artistic work on the rooms is in 
the hands of Messrs. Waring, London. Mr. Bennett. 


who has been turning over in his mind for several years 
back the building of a great steam yacht, visited Dum- 
barton recently for the purpose of seeing Lysistrata, and 
he was greatly pleased with her. 


The Massachusetts 25ft. Class. 


THE new 2sft. class of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts 
has been one of the disappointments of the year in yacht- 
ing, much being expected from it and very little realized 
either in the way of sport for the time being or of useful 
trial of some intticate yachting problems. The class 
was built under a new rule based on a radical change 
from the accepted formulas, and with a number of new 
boats it was expected that there would be good racing 
through the season and that some valuable light would 
be shed on the measurement question. 

The first break came when the four new boats building 
by C. C. Hanley were discovered to be outside of the 
limitations in the detail of cabin trunk, so that they were 
formally barred from the regular Association class and 
compelled to race as a special class. Following this 
came the discovery that though they could be measured 
into the class with the required weight on board, they 
could not carry their sail with this amount of ballast, and 
when finally ballasted as they pleased through a private 
agreement they ran from 26ft. to 27ft. l.w.l. instead of 25ft. 
In addition to’ this the masts were so far forward that 
the resulting position of the C.E. caused them to steer 
badly, necessitating such changes of rig as have de- 
stroyed all useful comparisons that might otherwise have 
been made as to the relative merits of lofty and low 
rigs. The end has been that the class has raced in a 
slipshod, go-as-you-please fashion without regard to rules, 
the ballast has been changed from day to day, according 
to the promised weather, sails on measurement have 
proved larger than the rules allowed, the sail restrictions 
have been openly violated by a palpable evasion, the 
owners have refused to allow any measurement of the 
waterline, and finally, one of the four owners laid his 
boat up early in the season, refusing to race, and later, 
as the result of a personal encounter between two other 
owners, two more yachts have left the H. O. class, leav- 
ing but one boat in it. The absence of these four new 
boats has also been felt in the regular 25ft. class, where 
they might have more than doubled the interest in the 
racing. 

The following summary of the racing in the two classes 
is given by the Boston Globe. The most interesting 
point in connection with it is the excellent showing of 
the keel boat Flirt, designed by B. B. Crowninshield, in 
a class where the centerboards have long been supreme. 





The Quincy race of Sept. 1 is not included in the tables 
ior the reason that the judges had not rendered a de- 
cision on the mutual protests of Al Kyris and Hanley 
at the time the tables were made up. 

Table No. 1 shows the places in the races secured by 
the boats, but table No. 2 is really the most valuable 
one, as showing how many times each boat has beaten 
or has been beaten by the others of the fleet. Read 
across for a boat’s wins and down for her losses. 

The first of the races of the Corinthian midsummer 
series is not included in the tables, because the win of 
Hanley over Nixie had no bearing on the other events 
of the season’s record. The doings of Eleanor and Or- 
phan are recorded as a matter of interest. The races of 
Orphan at Hull are not included, since she was ruled out 
by the regatta committee for failing to qualify in the 
class. 

As between the three H. O. boats after the withdrawal 
of Orphan, Hanley has the best record, but her margin 
of wins is so small as to emphasize the closeness of the 
racing in this class and to show the wisdom of securing 
the racing of the boats by clubs whenever possible. 

What might have been the result had the boats raced 
out the season instead of stopping after the Quincy race 
of Sept. 1 is problematical, but since the owners of 
Al Kyris and Empress chose to consider the affair on the 
Quincy float a mortal offense and to boycott the owner 
of Hanley therefor in spite of an offered apology, the 
record must stand on the racing up to that time. 

Hanley’s margin is a small but a good one. 

The surprising thing about the tables is the fine show- 
ing of Flirt. She has beaten the H. O. boats more times 
than they have beaten her, as table No. 2 clearly shows. 
She is a remarkable boat in many ways, and the writer 
confesses that he must modify his opinion of her abili- 
ties, formed after the Annisquam races. The way she 
beat the H. O. boats at Hull down the channel in a 
choppy sea a week ago last Friday was a revelation. 

To an observer on Telegraph Hill the H. O. boats, as 
well as the centerboards of class D, were throwing heaps 
of water, while Flirt was going along finely with half the 
fuss. In smooth water and a good breeze the H. O. 
boats will win from Flirt without trouble, but when it 
comes to a thrash to windward in a seaway Flirt shows 
the full advantages of the keel model. 

Which naturally leads up to some comment on the 
H. O. models. The boats were failures in more ways 
than not having sufficient depth of body to conform to 
the Y. R. A. restrictions. They floated at 25ft. waterline 
with the required 2.000lbs. of ballast aboard, but that 
amount was not sufficient to give them stability in any- 
thing more than a light air. In a puff they would heel 
out and throw their sterns up and their rudders out of 
water in’a way to make a helmsman lose his temper. 
Deeper rudders and more ballast remedied this fault, 
but the boats went to 26.6 or 27/t. in doing it. 

Nevertheless, they are roomy boats, both on deck and 
below, and are better for cruising than a narrow and deep 
keel boat. With a reduced rig they will be handy, com- 
fortable and able. . 

Some light on the question of high and ‘narrow vs. 
broad and low sail plans was expected in the racing of 
the H. O. class, but the masts on the boats were so far 
forward and the center of effort of the sails correspond-. 
ingly out of place that no satisfactory conclusions can 
be drawn. Al Kyris undoubtedly went faster when she 
changed from her original high and narrow mainsail, but 
since at the time she shifted her center of effort 6in. fur- 
ther aft it may well be questioned if the shift-and not the 
shape of the sail was the cause of her carrying a weather 

« instead of a lee helm. 


Hanley 
Flirt 


Orphan 
Eleanor 


+ S6ecococec]c]oe Ruled Out. 


Hmor-meooetine® Starts. 
Sooooonmnone Firsts. 
Sooo HOwccots Seconds, 
SrorHnemeerorsoce Thirds. 
“romoonptroo Fourths. 
> Omreronwnoo Fifths. 
> Oh eonoonnero Sixths. 
> oH oooNmHOoO Sevenths. 


> eocecococon; Disabled. 





Racing Records—T able No, 2. 


: Eleanor. 


rote Senge Fartoon. 





Hermes 
Easily Dawns... .sccccccsse 
Orphan 
Eleanor 


SCocoosooca: np Orphan. 
Smrommoo-r! opt Early Dawn. 
tsi gpnece ditto: Genee eres 
Suro: aegres Little Peter. 
Sreowro: woocow Jingo. 
Scom: rorom me comer Empress. 

So: Chmrnorscopes Hanley. 

> coomocoHWMe Flirt. 


SoScoHoouUNe pe 


Crow: 


mo! pM oMmceqite Al Kyris. 





The Manhasset Y. C. 15ft Class. 


Tue following circular has been sent out to its mem- 
bers by the Manhasset Bay Y. C.: 


Manhasset 15ft. Raceabout Class. 


A special racing and cruising class will be built in the 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. for the season of 1901. 

These boats will be of the modern fin-keel type, with 
raceabout rig, 14ft. waterline, 24ft..over all, 6ft. 6in. 
breadth, 3ft. 6in. draft. They have been designed as a 
single-handed cruiser, having cabin accommodation for 
two, or even three, but at the same time will be suffi- 
ciently speedy to insure a good one-design racing class. 

They will be built by Robert Jacob (successor to H. 
Piepgras), of City Island, and of the best material. 

The price for each boat -will be $450, provided ten or 
more are ordered, and it is earnestly requested by the 
committee in charge of the class that members or their 
friends wishing to build will address the undersigned 
without delay, as the contracts for the first ten must be 
signed by Sept. 30. 

There will be a meeting of those intérested in the class 
at the club house, Port Washington, at 7:30 P. M. Sat- 
urday, Sept. 15 (date of fall regatta), and in the mean- 


‘time the plans specifications and model may be seen in 


the main room of the club house and any further infor- 
mation obtained of the committee. 
Manhasset Raceabout Committee—Guy Standing, 
70 West Thirty-sixth street; Edward M. MacLel- 
_ 90 Wall street; Georg A. Coryy, 37 Maiden 
vane. 





The idea of this class is an excellent one and should 
have been put into effect a long time ago. There is good 
reason to believe that the Skow distemper, which began 
with the 15-footer Question in 1895, has now about run 
its course with the majority of yachtsmen and that there 
will be a revival of the demand for abler and wholesomer 
types, especially among men who want to race at times, 
but not in bathing suits, and who also want a yacht for 
cruising and general sailing. With the present knowl- 
edge derived from fast craft of all types and with im- 
proved methods of construction and modern sails and 
fittings, it should be possible to design a small single- 
hander for both racing and cruising that would be im- 
measurably superior to the craft used some years ago for 
the same purpose. At the same time the details of the 
proposed class, as given in the above circular and in the 
sail plan, strike us very far from the ideal craft. The 
principal dimensions, 24ft. over all, 6ft. 6in. breadth and 
3it. 6in. draft, are very good for the proposed use, and 
such a boat should by all means be of the fin-keel type, 
like the old canoe yawls used years before Dilemma was 
dreamed of. In so small a boat there is no gain of room 
through the adoption of the S section, and the cost is in- 
creased and the center of buoyancy raised unnecessarily 
as compared with the T section of the fin-keel type. . 

In the proposed design, however, the extreme type is 
followed, the waterline is very short, the hull is shallow, 
the overhangs are excessive and the fin is shortened up 
as in the extreme racing craft, .with a freak rudder. As 
long as there is no measurement of the l.w.]. there is no 
object in adopting the Skow type of hull; a much faster 
and better boat could be. had with a cleanly lined hull 
of say 18ft. lw.l., with 2ft. overhang forward and 4ft. 
aft, in place of sft. at each end. A little added depth of 
hull amidships would not materially affect the speed and 
it would be offset by a lower cabin. house, the one shown 
on the plans being excessively high and out of proportion 
to the hull. If the yacht is to be used as a single-hander, 
or even if she is to be sailed day in and day out by two 
persons, with any degree of pleasure, it isa great mistake 
to give her the short deep racing fin, making it necessary 
to hold the tiller in hand and.to steer her every moment 
while she is under way., With a fairly long fin and a 
rudder hung on the sternpost in the usual way it shotild 
he nossible to lash the helm and leave her to sail herself 
while the single-hander is cooking, eating, cleaning up 
or reefing under way. and she will be far pleasanter to 
steer at all times. On the extreme dimensions given, 
the boat with the longer waterline and keel should cost 
no more than the proposed design and she would prob- 
ably -give far greater satisfaction, both in point of speed 
and comfort in cruising; while she would be smarter and 
more shipshape in appearance. 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. ~ F 


- 





* SeecccScou Ruled Out. 
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‘“The Cruise of the Niagara 


THE steam yacht Niagara, belonging to Howard Gould, 
which reached New York on Sept. 15, lay all next day 
oft Thirty-fourth street, the owner and his wife remain- 
ing on board and receiving a few friends. 

iagara' has steamed 15,000 miles since she sailed from 
this port on May 8. She carried a crew of seventy-three 
men, all told, at that time, and had on board, besides the 
owner and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Clement Cleveland as 
guests. The Niagara went to Queenstown, and thence, 
by easy stages, to the Isle of Guernsey, Dartmouth, 
Cowes, Southampton, Havre, and up the Seine to Rouen. 
Hefe the yacht was anchored for five days, and the 
Goulds visited the exposition. 

The next port was Ostend, and the yacht then sailed 
to Leith, where Mr, Turner and Mr. and Mrs. Stone, of 
New York, came on board to remain as guests for the 
rest of the trip. From Leith the itinerary led to Kirk- 
wald, the capital of the Orkney Islands, and thence to 
Reykeich, the capital of Iceland. Here the Governor of 
the island was received on board with his staff, and the 
party visited the boiling springs. While trying to jump 
across one of these springs, the Niagara’s quartermaster 
fell into the water and was severely scalded. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland left the yacht at Malde, Nor- 
way. They thereby escaped the most unpleasant inci- 
dent of the trip. About eighty miles from Bergen, while 
the Niagara was proceeding under full steam, her sail- 
ing master, Mr. Caws, landed her on the rocks with her 
bow out of the water. It was at first thought that the 
vessel was in great danger, but she did not leak, and 
word was sent to Bergen for tugs. Before they arrived, 
however, Eugene Higgins’ yacht, the Varuna, hove in 
sight. She took the Niagara off the rocks. 

‘This took twenty-four hours. The Niagara was towed 
to Bergen and there put into dry dock. It. was found 
that her keel was flattened for almost the entire length 
of the vessel. Two weeks of hard work by eighty men 
was necessary before she was again fit for service. On 
account of the time thus lost the cruise to the North 
Cape was abandoned. 

The subsequent stay at Markstrand was made notable 
by a visit from King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, who 
came into port on his yacht during the stay of the Niag- 
ara. He spent several hours aboard, accompanied by 
several ladies and gentlemen of his court. On leaving 
he sent ‘his photograph and autograph to Mrs. Gould. 

Later the yacht lost a blade of her propeller while 
passing through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal at Copen- 
hagen. She was again docked at that point. While re- 
pairs were being made Mrs. Gould went to London, 
where she purchased a number of pet dogs. One of 
these, the Princess Zora, cost $1,250, and is said to be 
the second best pug in the world. Mrs. Gould also pur- 
chased two other pugs and a terrier. She rejoined the 
yacht at Copenhagen and the return trip was begua.— 
New York Times. 


Quincy Y. C, 


QUINCY—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 


THE Quincy Y. C. sailed a race for the special 21ft. class 
on Sept. 15 in a fresh easterly breeze, the times being: 





Cleopatra, F, F. Crane... 
~meme. . P. Barker... 
Bobolink, W. B. Vose..... 7 

_ The third race of the special 21-footers was sailed on 
Sept. 22, the times being: 





I led a rcei nck anasssbecsabseaene sees aeh 1 51 55 
eT OT EE oe cack budendesdahewhs cde cceunetédasen 1 52 08 
EG EE IMEI, Farin cab iinkinatinn ecassedecarteasesoen 1 53 04 


On Sept. 22 the regatta committee of the Quincy Y. C. 
met and made the’ following decision on the counter pro- 
— of Al Kyris and Hanley, made over the race of 

ept. I: 

OT he testimony which was heard having shown that 
the question to be decided was one of fact—whether or 
no the Hanley’s sails were filled and she was on the star- 
board tack when struck by the Al Kyris—the committee 
teafirms the ruling of the members of the board of 
judges, whose duty it was to watch the starting line, viz. : 
That the Hanley had filled away on the starboard tack, 
and was entitled to her rights on a new course (Chap. 
3, Sec. 19, Par. 10) when struck by the Al Kyris. 

“In pursuance of the above ruling, which is fully sub- 
stantiated by other members of the Quincy Y. C. who 
witnessed the foul, the committee hereby declares the Al 
Kyris to’be disqualified from the race of Sept. 1. 

“The protest which the Al Kyris filed against the Hanley 
is not allowed.” 

The committee further voted, “That the committee de- 
clines to take further action in regard to the controversy 
which took place on the float Sept. 1.” 


South Boston Y.C. _ 


SOUTH BOSTON—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 9. 
Tue South Boston Y. C. sailed a handicap race on Ser. 
9 from off City Point to Peddock’s Island in a lively S.E. 
breeze, the times being: 





Elapsed. Corrected. 





Golden Rod, C. E. Bruce...........-eeseeeeeeee 1 21 41 1 51 41 
Little Peter, J. J. Moebs............ssseeceeeee 1 34 05 2 07 06 
Sally Brass, Shirley Marston...........-+--¢+++ 151 57 2 13 57 
Getete,. Dr, C, Ba yet. . 6.000. ccccccnccceee 1 52 16 2 18 16 
Emma C., P.. A, Coupal......-...-+++eeeeeeee eel 52 25 2 22 & 
M ONE err eee 2 02.02 2 24 02 
Cynthia, A, D. Praser.....siccsscccscscsscuees 21410 =. 2-24 10 
pS SD a PP rorrrrrr eer eee 1 58 57 224 57 
ulia, Munroe & Perkins............++see+eeees 2 09 37 227 37 

elen, Warren Spurr.........--cseeeeeeeerecees 213 44 2 28 44 
Awil Ormsby & McCarthy...............+- 2 07 09 2 30 09 
Katie Ge # OBE. dire ccvedeedssmpbenctvbes 21719 2 $2 19 
Lydia, WA, Wood. inscccseseccsseesonsteen 21500 . 233 00 

aruna, C, PURO. i650 vcvete crsdoseugpedes : = a“ Bo : 
—— Theo. Nicholson.......... 

emi ee 
Vi 0 ee SECM eo pace cee - 
Ida y.. _ be 
Addie . . Withdrew. 

ie .Withdrew. 

Weis FESS Se o ES GSU TAG Peg h'duc’ -Withdrew. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Spray—May B. 


CHICAGO—LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 

THE little keel cruiser Spray, owned by J. W. Keogh, of 
Chicago, whose lines were published in the Forest AND 
StreaM during April, 1898, was built in that year from 
the designs and specifications of W. P. Stephens. Her 
builders, Rice Bros., of East Boothbay, Me., turned out 
a specially good boat, using more than ordinary care in 
following the specifications so as to obtain strength and 
a reasonable amount of lightness. She is ballasted with a 
cast iron keel, as she was not originally intended for 
racing. During the past two summers Mr. Keogh has 
sailed her in a number of races, and this season she has 
won a fair number of races from May B., a new Cuthbert 
boat of lighter construction and more extreme form. Of 
late May S has declined to start in several races against 
Spray, but she has recently changed hands, and her new 
owner turned her over to Mr. George R. Peare, owner of 
Siren, one of Chicago’s best Corinthian sailors, for the 
final race of the Chicago Y. C. on Sept. 15. The race was 
open to different classes, but only May B. and Spray 
started, so that it amounted to a match between the two. 
Spray has had her original cruising sail plan considerably 
increased, as she proved a very able boat. She is now 
carrying 795 sq. ft. in mainsail and jib; May B. carries 
850 sq. ft., both suits being made by Wilson & Silsby. 
There was a strong breeze blowing, and May B. carried 
two reefs in-her mainsail and her working jib, Spray 
carrying a balance reef in her mainsail. They started 
from the gun at 3 P. M., May B. going over within three 
seconds and Spray following on her weather quarter, five 
seconds after. The first leg was a close reach to the open- 
ing of the harbor, the two hold’ng their positions; after 
rounding the pier they broke out balloon jibs, and after 
luffing for a time, Spray bore away for the Four-Mile 
Crib with the wind over the starboard quarter and passed 
May B. to leeward, the latter trying to carry a spinaker. 
They were timed at this-mark: P 


ie 20655. ev eenec taka Oi Ma Bee eee sek cage 3 34 40 


The next leg of six miles to the Lakeview Crib was 
run with the wind on the port beam, but hauling ahead as 
they neared the mark, Spray still gaining until they were 
timed : 

BOOM op scab destesvacess OSB. DD Mag Bisci.n 5 kate Fccaensees 4 33 10 


It was a close reach in for the harbor, with the wind 
blowing upward of twenty-five miles per hour in the 
puffs and a nasty sea, May B. shook out her second 
reef, but gained nothing by it, as she could not carry the 
sail in the puffs. Spray continued to gain, and finished 
with a lead of two minutes and fifteen seconds, the times 
being, start 3:00:00: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
EE Do oe 6 0:05:09.0.0045ab DMS 2 cAUTUIRG viele 60 Me oeaet 5 33 10 2 3 10 
BROS Divinidec ccacscovsavdccccusovesoccccccdecedide 5 35 25 2 35 25 

The course of eighteen miles was sailed in good time. 

Spray wins a handsome silver cup. 


Huli—Massachusetts Y. C. 


HULL—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 


Tue Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. sailed a club race on 
Sept. 15 in a fresh easterly breeze, the times being: 


H. O. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Hanley, W. F. Bache........cccccccecccvevcssoes 2 03 15 ene 
25ft. Class. 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee........cccccccccscccceces 2 10 16 
Flermes, A. W. Chesterton........ssceeeeeesees 2 11 39 
21ft. Handicap Class. 
Holly, Wim. Ware....2..ccccccccccccscctsccccece 2 02 04 2 00 04 
Shiyessa, Alfred Douglass.............+.+ss0+- 2 07 15 2.00 15 
BE asa. MOR. Sv ecnccs cde dscestiperancuscts te 2 11 26 2 01 25 
Dee, We BD. Lambie. oo oie cs cis ccatictads 2 01 30 2 01 36 
—— ee ie Fao. hiss 52s cesta geetassece 2 04 16 2 02 15 
ike, PG i sci cictecielitttabsteinate 2 12 54 2 03 54 
Sater, Fa, DEs TM os 0 si es vic cscapeceis cede 2 19 04 2 04 04 
18ft. Handicap Class. 
Barbara, A. F. Haydemn.........scsccscecssecers 2 11 55 2 02 55 
Goblin, Geo. W. Canterbury..........cccccccoes 2 16 21 2 03 21 
Zaza, Humphrey & Lauriat...........-+.-see00+ Disabled. 


The judges were Messrs. William Avery Cary, Louis 
M. Clark and Lawrence B. Flint. 


Saturday, Sept. 22. 

THe Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. sailed the last race of the 
season on Sept. 22, starting in a light N.W. breeze, which 
freshened later after shifting to north. Al Kyris made a 
nominal start, to save her Hull cup record, then withdrew 
and left Hanley alone in the H.O. class. The times were: 


H. O. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Hanley; Ws FB. Bacheiicc sc. cevicicscovescesvsses 2 09 42 ihe Ta 
Al Kyeid, Jui F. Beewthe ocosis iiddivvvcsccasde seses Withdrew. 

21ft. Handicap Class. 
Soimater, Ex WM. CleGBs ccc cccccctvcdccccepecccios 1 52 47 1 44 47 
Nike, Ss Me Rios it Vactincdigsekecdcedaced 1 56 13 1 45 13 
Sauew, A. M. BUA ..0cccciscccsccdosccccscess 2 02 18 1 47 18 
Diasthen, WTR. LAM DOtt. occccccegoccccccccesece 1 48 34 1 47 34 
Caterpillar, W. P. Keyes......cscccssccceceeeees 2 03 42 1 48 42 
Bally, Ws Me. Wat Gscccvcccscctccccosscocesssces 1 56 04 1 54 04 
Shiyessa, A. Douglass..........+sscecscesecsves 2 02 17 1 565 17 

18ft. Handicap Class. 
Goblin, G. W. Canterbury..........cccccscceeee 1 57 53 1 43 53 
Bevtera; A. FB. Hayes cis icicseccccccccccctese 1 54 6 1 45 26 
Zaza, Humphrey & Lauriat............ssssee0e- 1 57 15 1 15 


The judges were L. B. Flint and W. E. Robinson. 


Burgess Y. C, 


M ARBLEHEAD—M ASSACHUSETTS: BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 


Tue Burgess Y. C. finished its season with a race on 
Sept. 15 in a moderate breeze from S.E., the times being: 





Raceabouts, 
Elapsed. 
Runaway Gisl,.D. Tweed... .0.cccscccccccosccccscscccvscccvees 111 10 
16ft. Class. 
Ugl a Te. BON sidciiar ds oicsys odscewitede 1 6 39 
Cyclone, F. G. Macomber 
Moaeasie, Ais Ti FOG s dh cccnte Desc vivecvccicevvccscves cpus 
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SR 


Columbia Y. C. 


CHICAGO—LAKE MICHIGAN, 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 


THe Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, sailed its fall regatta 
on Sept. 15. In Class 6*Peri won after breaking two 
tillers and mistaking the finish line. The times were: 





Class 6B. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected 
WIGS 55 so Sch 2. LR 2 34 36 4 23 20 1 48 44 1 42 05 
Charlotte R............ 2 36 38 4 29 42 1 53 04 1 53 04 
Pinta 2 34:18 4 33 18 2 04 00 1 56 48 
Widsith ... 4 1 57 25 1 56 08 
Gloria 4 2 00 55 af taa 
ss 8B. 
ODD hs 05 Pfis <ereene 4 43 22 2 09 12 2 03 20 
Vixen 43312 2 04 28 2 04 28 
ROUOOE Sig ccccsccses 2 34 36 4 66 20 2 21 44 2 14 20 
MRS 5. ieee 2 34 10 4 57 6&9 2. 23 39 2 16 00 
Class 9A. 

Query hecevasacwacdcnae 230 20 4 23 32 1 52 58 1 45 14 

PN 28 i.0.646 cess aeons 2 31 32 $ 28 19 1 56 47 1 49 03 
ING 4 5.u< eekatenaes 2 34 37 Withdrew, 
PGE: cine vamesecee 2 34 44 Withdrew. 
RM BBW accccsceswe 2 31 35 4 33 16 2 01 41 

Class 10. 
Gi sae seco qienepeee's 2 31 42 5 02 33 2 36 51 2 25 42 
SE ainnns c¥ 08g saakeed ath 2 40 00 Withdrew. 
Class 2—S_hooners. 

DEOL» cnccuseaecheecd 2819 - 425 37 1 51 18 1 BO 46 
ES save cccccevasaccet 2 39 00 4 38 53 1 59 53 1 59 53 
Glad Tidings .......... 2 34 02 Withdrew. 





Knickerbocker We Ga 


COLLEGE POINT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Sept. 22. 

THE annual ladies’ day race of the Knickerbocker 
Y. C. was sailed on Sept. 22 in a moderate breeze, the 
times being: 

43ft. Class—Start, 4:00. 








Gurnard, L. H. Zoocher..........ccecececcecces 4 56 35 0 35 
NimvOG, DGG. Bi. cs cteccdeccccostccscocccte 4 56 35 0 56 35 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 4:00. 

PUR Fs CAPM 6 ons deci vowenscecseccesee Withdrew. 

Popes J. GSMO cc chdcoteciscescccsvevecese 5 23 18 1 23 18 

Ouananiche, Rodman Sands.................2+65 5 13 47 1 13 47 
Catboats—Start, 4:05. 

Lomist. lohan BGG s . ci vities cccdel ccatscreeet 5 01 59 0 56 50 

Leisure; F. B. Myrick -5 02 36 0 57 36 

yy a Oe * ee a ee sr 0 55 56 
Open Cats—Start, 4:05. 

Frolic, Fred L. Kraemer................-e2+9+++5 00 50 0 55 50 
Masumerite, 5. WE. Woun@i. co. scsicc cee. i is OS 0 57 53 
Hampden Class Start, 4:10. 

Siti Fe. OM one cease ass soscccsscesecss Ia 1 U3 36 
Blackbird, Rodman Sands.................. .5 13 00 1 03 00 
Bluebird, Irving Sands..................... -5 17 35 1 07 35 
eS Oe ae en | ee ee ee eee 5 10 25 1 00 26 
Indian, J. O. Sibson... cies ecb ekeced 5 12 32 1 02 32 


The winners were: 43ft. class, Gurnard; 3oft. class, 
Ouananiche; catboats, Thisbe; open cats, Frolic; Hamp- 
den class, Mi Babe. 


Riverside Y. C. 


RIVERSIDE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Sept. 21. 


THE Riverside Y. C. sailed its fall regatta on Sept. 22 
in a strong N.W. wind that took the mast out of the cut- 
ter Cymbhra and disab'ed the raceabout Colleen before the 
start. The times were: 

5lft. Class—Start, 1:10. 
acing a Elapsed Corrected. 
0. 


Altaigs Cord: Mave? ...ciccccccecesccoel ; 3 16 41 3 16 41 
Hussar II., James Baird... -51.00 3 33 52 3 33 52 


Special Match—Start, 12:20. 





Vorent: 3h. J. Th. Teaeths vcececcec5e- 36.00 3 05 42 3 00 20 

Eurybia, Charles Preyer............. 40.02 3 03 49 3 03 49 
Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 12:20. 

Cymbra, F. C. Henderson........... 35.57 Dismasted. 
Sloops—it. Class—Start, 12:30. 

Enpronzi, Alfred Peats.............. 30.00 2 47 03 2 47 03 

Kit, T. H. Macdonald...............30.00 2 56 01 2 56 01 

ye ee A): a ee ee 30.00 Disabled. 

MOPeNs, COUR TOWER. .cccdcccccccccce cass Withdrew. 


Catboats—30ft. Class—Start, 12:30. 
Windora, John Green................ 30.00 3 30 36 3 30 36 


Raceabouts—Start, 12:35. 


Sis, F. T. Bedford..............--..- 21.00 2 32 36 2 32 36 

Raider,’ H. M:' Crame.........000000.. ale Disabled. 
eon. Class—Start, 12:40. 

Rochelle, Edward Kelly.............. 25.00 3 28 25 3 28 25 

Murmur, Barclay Ward.............. 25.00 Withdrew 
Catboats—26ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 

Vagabond, W. E. Holah............. 24.06 2 45 30 2 45 30 

Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby......... 23.50 2 48 56 2 47 35 


National Yacht and Skiff Club. 


TORONTO—LAKE ONTARIO. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 

THE National Yacht and Skiff Club, of Toronto, sailed 
a race for the Barthelmes cup on Sept. 15 in a strong 
easterly wind and rough sea. Several of the skiffs had 
been damaged in the storm of Thursday and. were not 
able to start. The race was a handicap, the times being: 


a Start. Ist round. Finish. Elapsed. 
POG. 0 svta ER 3 05 00 3 44 00 4 21 58 1 16 58 
May Belle............. 3 05. 00 3 45 00 4 23 15 118 15 
COTIRIE «040 cnee ness oceee 3 05 00 3 47 15 4 30 10 1 25 10 
EE te set as tereny sche 3 05 00 3 49 50 4 32 05 1 27 05 
ee OOP tee 3 05 00 3 51 03 4 32 50 1 27 
PDGW jac cc ctiteined) i 3 10 00 3 58 35 4 35 22 1 25 22 
WR vs adthidedn dhoodd 3 10 00 3 56 00 4 40 32 i 30 32 
GIN ccs otireecigidce 3 10 0 4 01 20 oes ee ia 
COME Sid do. dis cdee cee 3 10 00 3 59 00 
Annie Young ......... 3 05 00 Bb sdsvy 





Jamaica Bay Y. C. 
CANARSIE—JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 


A matcH for $150 and the championship of the asft. 
class of the Jamaica Bay Y. C. was sailed on Sept. 15 
over the club course between the cats Arrow, Lilly S. and 
Jennie, the latter winning by four minutes corrected 
time, after allowing four minutes to the others, In the 
cabin cat class Orca, was first, Lulu second and Tessie 
third. The:race was sailed in almost half a gale from the 
eastward... ; 


tet at ee ee ns 


gem 























































































Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY. 
Sept. 18-22; ‘ 

Tue Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. arranged a race for 
the 70-footers on Sept. 18, only Rainbow and Mineola II. 
being present. The start was set for 2:30, off Center 
Island, at which time half a gale from the north was blow- 
ing, both yachts being reefed, with jib headers set. Just 
before the signal, Minebla and Rainbow were in collision, 
the former losing her topmast. Rainbow sailed one round 
of the course, when she was stopped by the committee. 
Mineola went to City Island for repairs, while her steam 
tender went to Bristol for a new topmast. The race 
committee met at the club house, and after hearing the evi- 
dence, disqualified Rainbow and ordered a resail. : 

The two met Sept. 21 in a light wind, W. to S.W. 
Rainbow was well sailed and made a big gain on the 
windward work, finally winning by over five minutes. 
The times were: 

First Round. 


3 seek. at Mert. Hous Hat. 

ROW oi ccc ccccccccccncvcowepess 4 

Mineola. vubouhshbwecssebegsoneetele 12 49 54 2 08 59 2 37 2 
Second Some. sae can 

Raimbow ...ccccccescccccovsscceoces 

ead 3175 3437 412 

Racing Length. Finish. Elapsed. 
Rainbow, C. Vanderbilt............. 76.00 4 06 62 3 51 52 
Mineola II., August Belmont....... 76.00 41213 3 57 13 





Hempstead Bay Y. C. 


FREEPORT—-HEMPSTEAD BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 


Tue Hempstead Bay Y. C. ended its racing season on 
Sept. 15 with an open race in a strong S.E. breeze, the 
yachts carrying two and three reefs. Quo Vadis was pro- 
tested for fouling a mark, but the protest was not sus- 
tained, nor were similar protests against other boats. 





Mabel and Beulah withdrew after fouling marks. The 
times were: 
Sl —Start, 11,50. 
~_ F inish. sy ¥) Corrected. 
wp Wale. sive ccvtccessscoovesesess 1 62 30 30 
AORMOE cccccccccccccccccescocccsves 2 09 00 2 19 00 2 14 15 
TEEEOD pvcsnccepeccscconvepsoccnsenee 2 05 30 1 58 45 
Second Class Cats—Start, 11:50. 
Ellen ... 2 28 30 2 28 25 
Dorothy 2 07 0 2 07 00 
ees 
abel .. 
2 21 00 2 2 33 
Dor eoisdcdunpoessbioéhveweensnnene 2 30 30 2 28 05 
Third Class oo at... » sme 
1 58 00 1 $ 00 
1 52 00 1 49 00 
1 56 00 1 56 35 








Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 


DORVAL—LAKE ST. LOUIS. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 

Tue last race of the 22ft. class for the Kirke Green 
trophy was sailed on Sept. 15 in a fresh S.E. breeze. At 
the end of the sixth race Ivaloo and Galloo each had 
1s 1-6 points, and Bona Dea an even 15 points. _ Only 
Ivaloo, Bona Dea and Koorali started, Bona Dea winning 
after a good race and taking the cup. The times were, 
start 3:42:02: 


Aor a. 
B Dea, Jas. Patom.........-sseeceeeeevenceters 4 

legiee, Cc. is WAND ovo sicesccvescccosccccccese 4 57 58 18 14 
Koorali, S. A. Fimley........+.sseseseerssereeres 4 69 08 17 1-3 





Queen City Y. C. 


TORONTO—TORONTO BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 
THE Queen City Y. C. sailed a race for the 16ft. class, 


ending the racing season, on Sept. 15, the wind being 
strong from the east. The times were, start 2:45: 





Finish. ae 

ae secbpeedsposadotaoceps sebeenseneseeeed : = = : : . 
MEUEDD - conccavctscbodescocnepecvccscccsccsesnsed 

ioten Loccscbbbebebbabccccsuandazesocgepsousncess 425 40 1 # 40 
Corinthian Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD—MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 15. 
Tue Corinthian Y. C. held its sail-off for the scratch 


knockabout class on Sept. 15 in a moderate S.E. breeze, the 
times being: 


Eiapees 
Suzanne, F. Brewster........-.seececescssecesecseeseeeeesees 

Opechee, J. CC. Grew... ccercccccsncccccccvccvcseeecsesscsscese 1 35 20 
Opitsah I1., S. H. Foster........2.sssseesceeeeereeeeeeeeeees 1 38 47 








YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Cowes Number of The Yachtsman for 1900 is 
quite up to the usual high standard, especially in the 
matter of illustrations, of which there are many, large and 
small. The opening article, “From Cowes to Cape 
Town,” contains the biographies and portraits of many 
yachtsmen, among them Lord Dudley, Lord Dunraven, 
the Earl of Albemarle, Lord Sudley, Lord Wolverton, 
Messrs. Philip Perceval, R. C. Leigh, Andrew Coats, 
Claude Allan, H. R. Langrishe and Commander De Hor- 
sey, R. N., who have taken part in the war in South 
Altica. A very striking _ shows the transport Kil- 
donar Castle leaving the mes on May 25 for the Cape 
with 2,208 officers and men for service at the front, and 
just overtaking the yawl Brynhild, under spinaker and 
mizzen staysail, the leader in the handicap match of the 
Thames Y. C., then under way. Another good photo 
reproduction shows the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, 
the old sidewheeler, at anchor in Dartmouth Hafbor. 
Mr. Linton Hope contributes an interesting article de- 
scribing some modern freaks of English and French 
igin. A good article on the old cutter 
and built by Will Fife, Sr., in 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


traits of Mr. Fife and the noted Capt. — Houston, her 
sailing master, and also a view of the Fife yard at Faitlie. 
Two portraits of the yacht are also given, one from a 
painting made in 1 and one from a photo made as 
she won the Heligoland cup this year. The difference 
in the sails is of itself an eloquent commentary on the 
legitimate advances of yachting. Mrs. Maude Speed, wife 
of the author of “Cruises in Small Yachts and Large 
Canoes,” contributes a sketch of a cruise on the South 
coast in the four-ton cutter Lerna which Mr. Speed has 


owned of late years and in which the two have made 
many cruises. 


4 ame 











PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct. 16-17.—Raleigh, N. C.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment. John H. Mackie, Mgr. 

Oct. 16-17.—Montgomery, Ala.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two-day 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Montgomery Gun 
Club; added money. Jack Parker, Mgr. 

Oot. 23-25.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. Joh H. Mackie, my. 

Oct. 30.—Jacksonville, Fla.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two-day 
tournament, under auspices of the Jacksonville.Gun Club; $100 
added. Third day, grand pigeon shoot exclusively under the 
auspices of the Jacksonville un Club. John Parker, Mgr. 





Sept. 26-28—Omaha, Neb.—Fifth annual target tournament of 
the Dupont Gun Club. H. S. McDonald, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27.—Omaha, Neb.—Parmelee-Elliott contest for Republic 
cup, at 2 P. M. 
Sept. 27.—Hartford, Conn.—Annual tournament of the Colt Gun 
Club. James Carter, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27-28.—Erie, Pa.—First annual target tournament of the 
Erie Rod and Gun Club; $100 added money. W. S. Bookwalter, 


Cor, oon. 

Sept. .—Watson’s Park, Chicago.—Championship at targets 
for E C cup between Messrs. Fred Gilbert and W. R. Crosby. 

t. 28 and Nov. 13.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Under auspices 
of the Greater New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live 
birds per man; 29yds. Members of ony, a ge gun club in 
the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shoot- 
ing commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. 

ebber, managers, 

Oct. 1.—Brookl n, N. Y.—All-day merchandise handicap of the 
Fulton Gun Club, Crescent street, East New York, 10 A. M. 
A. A. Schoverling, Box 475. 

Oct, 2.—Gilbert-Elliott contest for Dupont cup, at Exposition 
Ball Park, at 2:30 P. M 


Oct. 2-4.—Toledo, O.—Miller Gun Club’s fall tournament at 
bluerocks. Geo. Volk, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-5.—Bloomfield, Ind.—The Bloomfield Gun Club’s third 
ee tournament; targets and sparrows; $200 added. E. E. Neal, 


Oct. 3.—Kansas City, Mo.—Gilbert-Elliott contest for Sports- 
men’s Review cup at Exposition Ball Park, at 2:30 P. M. 
Oct. 4.—West Chester, Pa.—Annual fall shoot of the West Chester 
Gun Club; $20 added. F. H. Eachus, Sec’y. 
Oct. 8.—Jersey City, ey sweepstake shoot of the 
Hudson Gun Club. H. L. Hughes, Sec’y. 
Oct. 9.—Gilbert-Crosby contest for the E C cup. 
Oct. 10-11.—Circleville, O.—Fall tournament of the Pickaway 
Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 
Oct. 11.—Greéensburg, Ind.—Tournament of the Greensburg Gun 
Club. C. D. Tillson, & 
Oct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Gun Club’s tournament; 
targete and live birds.” Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 
ct. 9 and Nov. 23.—Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, 
N. J.—Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men 
team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. Members of any organized 
gun club in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweep- 
stake shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier 
and Dr. A. A. Webber managers. 
Oct. 13.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s live-bird 
handicap. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 
ct. 23-24—Baltimore, Md.—Live-bird tournament, under the 
—- of the Baltimore Shooting Association. 
ewark, N. J 


-—South Side Gun Clup, tar hoot . 
pe... a9 get 8 every Satur. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Oct, 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices of Medicus 
Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. 
Members of any regularly organized gun club in the U. S. are 
eligible. Commences at 2 P. x Sweepstake shooting commences 
at 10 A.M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, Mgrs. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
ame birds pe Pon. Piet contest pone place, J une. 20, 1900. 

nterstate Park, Queens.— y shoot of the New Utrecht G 
Club—Saturdays. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. Mail 
ali such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broaa- 
way, New York, 











The Twin City Gun Club, of Royersford and Spring City, Pa., 
announce a tournament to be held on their new grounds Oct. 
6, beginning at 10 o'clock. The Sergeant system and class shoot- 
ing will govern. Trolley cars leave Spring City every hour on the 
half hour to the grounds, which are situated on the M. & C. 
line, between Twin City and Phoenixville. The P, & R., or Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, affords transportation to Royersiord, Spring 

ity and Pheenixville. The Pan offers twelve events— 
10, 15, 20 and 26 targets, 50 and 75 cents, $1, $1.50 and $2 entrance. 
The committee is Messrs. H. E. Buckwalter, J. S. Johnson and 
Geo. Quay. R 


We are informed that Mr. R. Merrill, of Milwaukee, Wis., used 
Sporting Ballistite when shooting at the 90ft. tower, London, Eng., 
at the c! ampioaship meeting last June, making a run of 70 targets, 
and & out of 8. sing the same ammunition, Mr. E. Dobie made 
a consecutive run of 108 at the National Gun Club’s meeting, 
Glasgow. a 


The programme of the Westchester, Pa.. Gun Club’s shoot, Oct. 
4. provides fourteen events, with added money. Targets 2 
cents. The competition is open to all. Lunch and loaded shel!s 
on the grounds. Moneys divided by the percentage system. F. H. 
Eachus is secretary. ® 


The City Park Gun Club, of New Orleans, jwill entertai 
club aie i the Carnival, the ee odie 


it lar 
of the lively season in the vicinity. of the gem Gulf of a. 
e 


The match between Messrs. Fred Gilbert and Ww, 3. Conchy for 
the E C cup has been postponed to Oct. 9, at the request of the 


On Friday of this week the second contest of the series inaugu- 
rated by Ms, 1H Schoremeir Gln Seti our ce 
place at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. The conditions are three men to 
steam, 20 birds Byte. 


All other sw events will be ees by the - 
ment. A trophy will be given to the club team winnin "the 

eatest number of shoots in the six contests. All sweeps 8 Birds, 

entrance, birds extra; class shooting, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 
per cent., alternating with Rose system, 6, 3 and 1 points. The 
optional sweep in the team race has $7 entrance, birds extra, class 
shooting; less than eight entries, three moneys; eight to twelve 
entries, four moneys; more than twelve entries, five moneys, 36, 
25, 20, 15 and 5 per cent. To reach Dexter Park take Brooklyn 
Bridge trolleys or elevated railroad to Manhattan Junction, thence 
by Jamaica trolley to the park. 


nln the Reochdes Standard of Sept. 16, under the caption of 
“‘Trapshooting, Old and New,” by a “Field Shot,” the old style 
of shooting under Lon Island rules, use of one barrel, gun below 
the elbow, is compared. with the modern style—use of both barrels, 
gun held in any position which the shooter pleases—to the dis- 
advantage of the modern way. The older method is also de- 
clared to be nearer the style of field shooting. Pigeon shooting 
does not resemble field shooting, and cannot be made to re- 
semble it. However, comparing the old style with the new, there 
is a factor in the latter which cannot be ignored—that is to say, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. With the 
use of only one barrel many birds are wounded and escape in a 
maimed condition. With the use of both barrels an insignificant 
number escape. It is much better to have pigeon shooting, use 
of both barrels, than it is to have no pigeon shooting at all. 


The programme of the Bloomfield Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament provides two days at targets and two at s ‘ows— 
Oct, 2, 3, 4 and 5. There will be $200 in cash added. Guns and 
shells shipped to the secretary, E. E. Neal, will be cared for. 
Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. Two sets of traps, Sergeant 
system. Five per cent. will be deducted from purses for high 
average money, to be divided equally between the ten high guns 
shooting through the entire programme. There are twelve target 
events each day, 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance. Four 
moneys when over fifteen entries; three moneys if less. There are 
ten sparrow events each day, 10, 15 and 20 sparrows, $2.50, and 
$5 entrance. Twenty-five yards rise, 35yds. boundary; a bird once 
down within the boundary to be scored dead. oneys divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; if less than fifteen entries, three 
moneys. John Parker will manage the tournament. 


_ The New York German Gun Club is in a prosperous condition, 
its eae having largely increased. Mr. John Wellbrock 
is president. On Sept. 17 there were tyenty four members present 
at the club’s shoot at Dexter Park. Dr. B. K, Wood, the nom 
de fusil of a gentleman who saws wood instead of bones, killed 
straight in the club event at 10 birds, with Mr. J. Schlicht. The 
score: Dr. Wood 10, John Schlicht 10, Dr Hudson 9, John Well- 
brock 9, Henry Mesloh 9. i H. Voss 9, Charles Cone 9, Peter 
Garms 8, Charles Matzen 8, Frederick Kronsberg 8, Adam Dietzél 
7, Joseph Fender 7, Phil Moersch 7, J. P. Dannefelser 7, Joseph 
Neumann 7, Charles Lenone 6, W. G. Maisenholder 6, ooh 
Sievers 5, Louis Radle 5, H. W. Meyer 4, J. W. Marre 4, Phil 
Neuwsch 3, Conrad Pfaff 3, John Martin 0. 


The bluerock tournament of Millers Gun Club, Toledo, O., 
Oct. 2, 3 and 4, has ten events on the last two days, at 15 and 20 
targets, entrance $1.50 and $2. Purses will be divided according 
to the Rose system, 7, 6, 3 and 2. Oct. 2 is om day, and as. 
many 15-target events will be shot as time will permit. Shootin 
commences at 9 o’clock. Manufacturers’ experts and professionals 
barred. All stand at 16yds. Targets 2 cents. Shells for sale on 
the grounds. Guns and ammunition sent in care of the secretary, 
Geo. Voik, 31 Erie street, will be sent to the grounds free of 
charge. One-half cent of each target thrown will be reserved for 
average money, 30, 25, 20, 15 and per cent. 


CU Het « “Mi 


In the final bout for the Sanders-Storms trophy Mr. Edward 
Banks, the Chesterfieldian secretary of the American E C & 
Schultze Gunpowder Co., phoned home some yards ahead of his, 
competitors in regular Tod Sloan myts, riding on the neck of his 
gun, and also on those neckses of his competitors. He centered 
the targets with most discouraging precision, and worse still 
broke nearly all of them, the latter phase appealing most earnestly 
to the tearful judge and so-called peers. By so doing he segre- 
gases the trophy for all time, so that this occurrence is not 
ae to happen again. It is now in order to propose something 
ard. 
we 


At the Peters Cartridge Co.’s tournament at Raleigh, N. C. 
Oct. 16 and 17, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club, $156 
in money will be added. is tournament, and also that held 
by the Peters Cartridge Co. under the auspices of the Atlanta 

un Club, Atlanta, Ga., will be managed by Mr. Mackie, 
Cincinnati, O., of whom programmes may be obtained. Also 
oe Geer ag of the Raleigh tournament can be obtained of Maj. 
McKissick, Batt Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., and of the 
Atlanta shoot of Mr. Stephen A. Ryan, Atlanta, Ga. 


. 


The next of the team trophy contests inaugurated by Messrs: 
Schortemeier and Webber, and the third of the series, will be 
shot on the grounds of Mr. John Hen Outwater, Oct. 9, Rutherford 
road and Hackensack River Bridge, N. J. Take Rutherford trolley 
from Hoboken, Barclay or Christopher street ferries, or from 
Rutherford East to the grounds. 


Mr. A. A. Schoverling, 302 Broadway, New York, informs us 
that “there will be an all-day merchandise handicap shoot of the 
Fulton Gun Club, Crescent street, East New York, on Oct. 1, 
commencing at 10 A. M. Also an all-day sweepstakes shoot of the 
Hudson Gun Club on Oct. 8, at 10 A. M. Opening shoots of 
both clubs for winter season.” 


Messrs. Fred Gilbert and W. R. Crosby contest for the E C 
cup at Watson’s Park, Chicago, on Friday of this week, as will 
be noted on reference to Mr. Gilbert’s communication, published 
elsewhere in our trap columns this week, 


x .. 
wae 


+4. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott has named Oct. 3 at 2:30 P. M., and: Ex: 
position Ball Park, Kansas City, Mo., as time and place to defend 
the Sportsmen’s Review cup. He will contest for the Dupont 
trophy on Oct. 2 at the same place. 


Mr. N. P. Leach, of Swanton, Vt., under date of Sept. 22 writes 
us as follows: “Owing to my resignation from the 
of the Robin Hood Powder Co. there will not be any tourna: 
ment this season.” R 


13, Mr. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
‘Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, = 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Sept, 20.—Dr. Hill was the winner in 
the club 7-bird event to-day. He and R. H, Smith killed straight, 
and in the shoot-off the Doctor won in the second round. The 


0*200—3 R H Smith, 25........1221111—7 
23........--0210210—4 G Morris, 26..........0222002—4 
Geo McKane, 25.......2211210—-6 W Seaton, 28..........1100010—3 

2020212—5 P Suss, 25.............12012U-—6 
P Kramer, 25..........2001220—4 
L E Allen, 25.........2012110—5 
1222222—' 








Dr Hill, 25..... pane cea 7 
H W Sykes, 30..... ivacve 
A *J B Collins, 27........ *100112—4 
J B Voorhies, 27.......*110202—4 (gum 
*Guest. 
Shoot-off: 
BF aia pet sanesh che cducse EN BEipdidacadeccdeccccccéoqucs i 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I.,-Sept. 22.—Herewith find the scores for to-day’s 
shoot. | e had quite a gathering: We have started the fall 
campaign with renewed vigor, twelve shooters taking part in the 
events. The scores: 












Events: » ee et Be. eek ae 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 5p 15 10 
J WERSRaOR, ..0.2. 00000008 - TRBBUMWM YD 
WS. RIO ss cvecdcvecees be aah ogc edit MT Mkt oe 
N J Lane......sssscscccccseeeees ced ME ha a Acta leak Gh! tale Ie 
tS SERRE See eres A Oe ARS | 
Brigham... behemnenes® 6 13 19 13 14 .. 18 10 
F Seidel ..... eahnndedivaese Seu Ok be Sele. 
S S Remsen. sadobennne oo os: ae ae BB)«.; B.D 
3 F Amend.. ee te Eee er mer. | 
W Amend. ie, cee bed ES heel ae; 6) 
Dr Smith ... Sant cae acne oe 8 
G Ousterhout «eg Oe” ae. de47a0 ee eo © 


Burgess ...... eeaenrecccgvescocedcenece co Die Ath i aee Riese <Lsay 
Gro. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 
New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, Sept. 22.—The main event was at 10 live birds, 


bh 





handicap. here was_a contest, miss-and-out, for a rifle, which 
was won by “Woods.” The scores: 

ipsten 2D. vevcscoees 1222202012— 8 Lincoln, 27......... 2102222222— 9 
FA BMS is ohonsl 2222012012— 8 Post, 28........ . .2211202022— 8 
MOG: bss 5 os00'sd *#21122102— 7 Woodboy, 28....... 0201111200— 6 


homas, 30......... 22222*2222— 9 
Rifle contest, miss-and-out, 28yd. men two misses: 





1, Jones, ak sbeeae 0222*0 Warren, 28......... 221*221122*011 
A Gy Bh. cesvie 2202200 Lincoln, 28.. . -21002222220 
phe vbnwes abe 2220212222120 Woods, 28.......... 22201212121021 


Jack, 
Sweep divided by Jack and Woods, 


Emerald Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Sept. 18.—The shoot of the Emeraid Gun Club 
to-day was well attended, as the appended scores will show. 
Messrs, Schoverling, O’Connell, Woods, Amend and Hellers killed 
10 straight in the handicap event. The scores: 

















Weiss, 28...... +++-21*1*2022*-- 6 Anderson, 25....... 1102100010— 5 
OSX) Wiss ocace 012*122221 8 Quinn, 28.........-.2002212112— 8 
A Schoverling, 28.2222222222—10 tt Dore bese secon 2221210112— 9 
Dr Hudson, 28....0121111211— 9 Dr Stillmann, 30...2111101221— 9 
Dr O’Connell, 30..2221222222—-10 Dr L, 28........... 1111221101— 9 
Clarke, 20... 2222*22222— 9 Sands, 28... + + +2222222022— 9 
Duncort, 25... 122*122222— 9 Loeger, 28 .0*22102111— 7 
Dr Woods, 2222122222—10 Short, 28 -0221122222— 9 
Reagan, 25 12222*0212— 8 Lincoln, -2222222202— 9 
Koll, 25.. 2021112021— 8 B Amend, 2222221222—10 
Breit, 28. 1022210111— 8 Dr Goehl, 2220021002— 6 
Charles bs 110102111*— 7 Wofeul, 25. 2002211112— 8 
Van Allen, 30......2222210222— 9 Hellers ............2212221211—10 
Moore, 28.. 2110100212— 7 Warfield ...... 200*010200— 3 
Billings, 28 2121110021 8 W Amend, 28......1100021021— 6 
Hillmer, 25....... -*20222*020— 5 Dr Miller, 28...... 20211112*2— 8 


Miss-and-out, $3 a corner, birds extra: Dr. O’Connell, 30yds., 2; 
Dr. R, D. Miller, 28yds., 1; George K. Breit, 28yds., 2. 

Same conditions: Dr. O’Connell 9, Dr. Miller 10, Dr. Woods 5, 
Dr. Stillmann 0, Breit 4, 

Match, miss-and-out: Dr. Woods 2, Dr. Miller 1. 

Same conditions: Miller 5, Woods 4. 

Same conditions. Woods 3, Miller 3. 


At Interstate Park. 


Interstate Park, L. 1., Sept. 20.—The shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club, under John Wright’s management, had a good at- 
tendance. A number of side events were shot beside the regular 
programme, the latter being a mixed affair of live birds and 
targets. Several side races were shot, the most interesting being 
that between Messrs. Banks and Morley at 100 targets, the scores 
of which were as follows: E. Banks 87, T. W. Morfey 81. 

In two races at 25 targets between Mr. G. S., Remsen and B. 
Wategs the former won so decisively by 20 to 18 and 21 to 16 that 
the latter declared he would never shoot again till the next time. 
It might have been worse if 16 to 1. 

The live-bird events follow: 


Seven birds, $5, birds. included: 
2021122—6 





ANKS cocccccceecees eiee W Hopkins............ 0002012—3 
Sanders .........- + « «2220222—6 { Hopkins...........++ 1212222—7 
Waters ccccccsccccccces TE cacesdstdicsees 122v100—4 
BlanvElt ~f5.0 200 ccneccss J S S Remsen......... 2222222—7 
S Van Allen 


W. Hopkins killed 3 and won the most money, which is a 
testimonial to the equity of the class sysiem. The others had 
tears to shed, but were too busy to shed them then, 

ln the 10-bird event Mr. Banks collogated the increment in its 
premier significance by himself alone, as follows: 










Banks ...... -2111111212—10 Dr Webber ....... 2200222222— 8 
ty Hopkins.. -2122022222— 9 L Davenport.......1211221202— 9 
Hopkins. 2210202222— & S S Remsen.....2022222222— 9 


Dr Wynn..........2122210221— 9 J L Postau......... 2012112220— 8 


Several miss-and-outs were also shot. 
No. 5, 3 targets: 


Banks coccccscccccccccccecsocsscessces 191.9011111111111110111111—24 
1111111110011111111111111—23—47 
J SS Remsen..........-..seecceees + « -1111111111110011101T10110—21 
1110111111111011110111111—22—43 
G S K Remsen.........0ssseceseseene 1011-01101110111110111011—19 
1111011111111110110101101—20—39 
Lincoln ....ccccccecccescccscsecceves -1101101110101011110111110—18 
1011000111111011111710111—19—37 
Sanders ......- Oc cccesoddvenecsseseese 0001011110010110010T11011—14 
0101001101011111101011101—15—29 
Gill .....eeeee- evevcceccccecceccceeenes 1111111111011111101111111—23 
w 
POStall ..ccescccccccerccessecsvressenss 0101110111111011001110111—18 
w 
Webber ...seccccccecccercrcececserers 1111101100010011011011001—15 
w 





Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battrmore, Md., Sept. 22.—To-day started the live-bird shooting 
at the Baltimore Shoeting Association grounds, but only a few 
shooters put in an appearance, as they have been doing so much 
shooting on the flats; but in our next we hope to have all the 
boys icing for our coming Dupont cup shoot on Oct. 23, 24 
and The Loys are nage Ny hy you a good shoot. If you 

lon’t think so, just come an it. . 
eet ne feature of to-day’s shoot was the 50-bird race between 
Schultze and for the se of the birds and a side bet. 

were birds, and with a strong wind behind them 
very hard shooting. The scores are consi 

der such con 
Soar bounds; also Savage’s 30th and 38th.- 7 2 

does oe gee cocoa cr, ene Pen 2s, Nain 

irds each, loser to ¢ birds, een ultze, Bonday 
5 Binds daz Malone, Burke and Savage on the 
but won the second, 


dered ood, 
ultze’s 5th and 30th were “dead “just E 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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DIAGRAM OF HANDICAPS. 


Fifty birds, 30yds.: 





WE Waccundeninrecanksacakesednare 2121*21222222221122312112—24 
2221*12112111112122011221—23—47 

BUUOEE: accntuccagetdtnchstaaeneesiebon 1222101101201211012201212—20 
2112*1111211*111102211111—22—42 

Races for price of birds: 

No. 1. No. 2. 

IND 5 cuits dducaqesvaccesaveenesesséuece 11111—5 * 11211—5 

BORG sscicccccce 11222—5 
Dr Darjing 10121—4—14 

PERIIEE. cc ccccdbccsebicerccsccestevicoedeese 02111—4 

DEM. cacccdcdesavesesucvesocesoceseootvecs 21012—4 
GAVERE) Se ive civcveccssvesecsscdaccteadeones 10010—2—10 

M. D. T. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 





Jeannette Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 22.—The shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club 
to-day was held on Smith Brothers’ grounds. A geod attendance 
was in evidence. Team races added to the interest of the meet- 
ing. Following are the scores: . 


Club shoot, 10 live birds: ; 
Meyerdicks, 25....1112111212—10 Brunie, 28. 
Schoemaker, 25 .20010010**— 3 Bohling, 28 
F Ehlen, 25. .1222012210— 8 Karstens, : 
Rottmann, 28.. .2*22211200— 7 Ralphs, 
Mohrmann, 25 .2112211121—10 Steffens, 4 
Kroeger, 28.. -1001001110— 5 Gerdes, 25. 
C Meyer, 28. -12122102"1— 8 Kattenhorn, 
Loeble, 28... « -2222222202— 9 


Miss-and-outs: 


od 


-2021112211— 9 




















1202022211— 8 
“00*0012000— 2 
- -2000022020— 4 





Meyer .ccccccscvces 0 2112112 Mohrmann ....... , ar 
LAGOS cai cdeccevacs 20 20 Karstens ..........2220 0 
Steffens .......++. 220 1111222 Leithauser ....... 0 soecese 
TEBORBEE. 60 <coceece 11110 0 GREE Kccccdccce 2222 cc ccces 
Wellbrock ........ 12 GEFESS dccecececees er. & Stadage 
WOR: ce sicepsocsa z10 210 MODS: coscasisscds 1* 12 
Koegel ........++- 221222 2222222 

Team race No, 1: 
Tapia ccstccagesvnses 21220—4 IEE 6 i védanccenpaas 12112—5 
Koegel ...secccccceece 20020—2 MEE cscckecestécess 22100—3 
ERED cccckecscccvcce 11222—5 Mohrmann .......... 12001—3 
Rottmann ......+.+.+: 02222—4—15 Kroeger ...........-- 21012—4—15 

Team race. No, 2: 
Leable’ ccsapeccvccsoccs 22222—5 DE viporecasctess 01212—4 
Steffens ...cscsccoscce 22221—4 BE ncnceedeteesced 20021—3 
Koegel ..ccccdccccces 22221—4 DRUM © veccccesvunse 00222—3 
TMNOURE..o + cesecceseos 00121—3 Mohrmann .......... 21*01—3 
Ralphs ..ccsceccccoces 21002—3 MOD. sbssSaedeeness de 00122—3 
Rottmann ..........- 21022—4 Kroeger ....-.seseees 10112—4 
Kattenhorn .......... 02200-—2—27 Gerdes ........ss000-- 00222—3—23 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 24.—These scores were made at the last 
regular shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The day was fine, but the 
light. was not as good as might have been. he attendance was 
larger than for some time past. Some good scores were made, as 
can be seen by the summary. 

This was club shoot day, and C. F. Floyd came out on top. 
He was shooting a new gun—a hammer Parker—and did very 
well, considering that it was the first time he used it. At the 
last shoot he was shooting a pump, and broke 101 out of 104 shot at. 


At the shoot to-day good scores were made by Schorty, Duke, . 


Piercy and De Long. y tae 
The next shoot will occur on Oct. 7, and will last all day. .Re- 
freshments will be served gratis, and all shooters are welcome. 





Events: 123.4% 678 91012 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 25 15 15 15 10 10 10 10 
Schorty ..-cccccccectstccccescssecs 14 13.10 13 25151311 .. 9.... 
Whoyd |. o1estttankancscuiedia ces 3 814142313... 10:. .. :. 
Piercy .«. ddbscoséscees soseeee 2812,.14 200101211 9 8 710 
Duke ...--«- ensgdvtenad evesseces 121112 1421131010 8 9 9.6 
De LOmG vccsescccsctvedencasce aoce Ob Bh og BO 21,10 WO Thiet Fisenws 
Hausman ....-.---+e-00« soaked eB eh REN ee eS 
F Schoverling...+...-+--.- evceeeee 1010 .. 101011 1010 6 } 66. 
OMES spiseraceseneessnsrenssecesces « s 4 8,.9N.. a ae 
: Was DERE emits tarentateges. WV cctnrecs SEO ee 


. between 


+ 


ee ee ee 


- 


a eel 





woo mew cow ees ere weee ws 





Hughes 101210.... 8 67 § 
WOMGMEEE Piiscddcedcecwsndidtssedtaee ee be ae 671223137 6.... 
PMU dh droesctacdpcedeccdecsded 40.66 ch cp 06’ 00's ee Dive es 
OMI GU etds ckdsiaicbecdnuddecdate Kb se eevee bbowa «6. 40 \@ os, oeryie 
POWUE “pibkaddncdédccdeisedeccbecuss éb..64- 0 oe S6;e-'e0: 45-58 


*Club shoot. 





_Catchpole Gun Club, 


Wo corr, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Following are scores made by mem- 
bers of the Catchpole Gun Club: 


WOGHIONENS asecccesecccsncee eeccces eee eee oL101119111111011111011011—21 
11091199011111199.11111111—25 
1019191111111111111111111—24 


BOWE Siseisgndscéseccodese eecces eeeeeee6L111010011111111111111111—22 
1111110111111010111101111—21 

UE uiccsegas Codec secsecccescesccoeces + -1001101001111111111111110—19 
1001110000110010111110101—14 
11110110111111100111 

WOON a deed ads dedeccescrsccteceeds eocccee 1111100110010111111111111—20 

WM Matdac cghetenctanenene ececcse eveccocs 1141011100101010100100000—12 
1110110010011000111101100—14 
1101110001100001111000110—13 

Scores made by the same club on Sept. 13: 

WOME. i cvisdexcctisdecadavcdacstasaddeect 1010110111111111111111111—25 
0001111011111117110111011—19 

Wr ONO ia 6s cde daa stevedusckdsvdauene 1111111110111117111101011—22 
1011011110111101011111111—20 
11111111101110TT1 

Burke Stbecsedesdeccdqceewictnccasecdesess 1110110001011111111111011—19 

WINE. So Kanvnucdcedisecscdiduasstdiatidies 1111010011101011000001100—13 
1100111111111111110101011—20 

MU ODUNUN 5 cadénsdadachasssecidosedenses 111101111101111T111110111—22 

7 110111011011111711011101.—20 

DOW ia iecsccstaceliisees asecrkdettiai 111919191111117 11111110, —24 


1001011111011111111111111—21 
E. A. W., Sec’y. 





Omaha Gun Club, 


Omana, Neb., Sept. 15.—Herewith find scores of the members 
of Omaha Gun Club. The birds were a very good lot, and made 
the boys hustle to stop them inside the wire. The set of Fulford 
automatic live-bird traps is giving great satisfaction, 

The Dupont amateur target tournament takes place Sept. 26, 
27 and 28, with ten 15-target events a day, with $10 added to each. 
A 2-live-bird handicap, entrance $15, will be shot on the 29th. 
On Sept. 27 Parmelee and Elliott will shoot for the Republic cup. 

Practice on live birds: 











SPO 68 sds ct pales addi eoacbtes ob Senchaser 1112212122*221111222—19 
BOGE Fidei dnccdcoteBeccdececivncedacessdseis 122211 **111221221211—18 
Loomis bedbadeddcewoutececcdsetonedse 121221*2212212222222—19 
POWMNOIUE soc vanctacsccevasiregins 122*1121211111222111—19 
CRODUED Fake bocce cdstetemesedesete 12211211111111112*21—19 
Lewis Boeede cVadceocodarccdcccavecdcesscceseoce 20121102222122121212—-1s 
SUGGES ativan tec uaudis ¢ Heke acl vale ddkesstes eee 122222021212121w 
GOMMMMIED ¥ dings ubn'c ids Son bdGha eden ebidec ates 1012201222w 


Twenty targets: Bates 16, Gallagher 16, Fogg 15, Loomis 18, 
Jobenate 14, Parmelee 19, Lewis 16, Smead 18, Macfarlane 15, 
ownsend y Morrell 19, Scribner 11, Marsh 12, Downs 12, Hardin 


15, Sand ; 
navy . H. S. McDownatp. 
In the Matter of Handicaps—Il. 


SEvERAL of our correspondents have written to us, asking for a 
more definite explanation concerning the plan of a distance handi- 
ste. and we therefore present herewith a diagram of the correct 

in. 

The_ dotted lines show the common plan of a distance handi- 

cap. It is apparent concerning it that the closer in the shooter is 

e = traps the more difficult will be the shots at Nos, 1 and 5 
¢ score, . 

The fan-shaped plan affords easier shooting for the short dis- 
tance men, and more difficult for the long-dotenes men, as will 
be apparent on referring to the diagram. It therefore embodies 
thé true principle of a a 

If the shooters were placed 5yds. apart at the 16yd. mark instead 
of 3yds., as is the scale of the diagram, it would thereby place the 
shooters still wider apart on the back marks, 

No lengthy argument is necessary to demonstrate the difference 

two systems, 
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John Parkesr’s Tournament. 


* 

TSE great center-of interest in shooting circles was John Parker’s 
tenth annual int jonal tournam€nt, heid on the Rusch House 

ounds on Sept. 11, 13 and 14. ‘Iwo large tents afturded sheiter 
ior the shooters, an@.ali the equipments of traps, etc., were im 
compicte readiness tor the activiues of the compeution. Bluerocks 
and live birds were in ample supply, and everyihing was organized 
to work smoothiy nan se hnish, as is the rule under John 
Parker's abie and pop nagement. 

There were many ot the famous shots present, as a glance at the 


scores will show. 
First Day, Sept. 11. 


There was a high wind blowing across the traps, adding greatly 
to the difticulty of the shooting. 

The Peters Cartridge Co.’s trophy was won by Mr. S, A. Crowell, 
of Hastings, Mich. As a testimonial of appreciation of his ‘vaiu- 
able services in promoting the tournament, Mr. John Parker 
presented Mr. Paul Weise a beautiful cigar case. 

oe 









Events: 3 6 6 8 3.38.» 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 2 15 20 15 
R C’Rimball.,..............+0. 10 15 “7 9 ll 
EEE abasbetvbon cisesennunie 14 18 13 19 2 M4 16 1319 
i dhisbtdeibavbepeetece pees RMBLB SB. wD bb VW 
SEED ‘oc cnocdcdoceccccccesses ll 13.18 4.17 23 BB 1 131 
Riek sssuceskennsnascesseh 12 101314 12 21 2 17.11 14 
er vac kateaiesue se bas 9 11 15 12 17 19 13 15 12 13 
SE abipsgacwesveveeecncep 15 16\20 165.13 2 B17 WwW 19 
Montgomery ..........s0ssee0s BwUBLR iL WH oe 
PEED aShcccnesecbescccsee HLiliwwWenrbpwwi.. 
EE  navecthsoncencepece> 41231412 16 1 8 1b .. 
WEEE lcwenbes 12 12 19.14 16 21 WW 17 W iB 
Dr Alien 2 12 18 14418 2 16 12 2 
Burnside 4“4BlTM 1 2B BB OB 
Miller ... ZWRMA MDD WT Ww IB 
Hubbard Rl... vag Ma, Sa toe 
oene 144 BRM 2b MM 
BUBUBAHL YD MM 
evceses 22 16 19 2 2 22 17 1b 18 
13 15 18 13 128.23 BW 12 16 
aevencee 21417 ll ll 16 WwW 12 WwW 
ppeategeucbocsveses 8 ll 26 WwW bb 
6 ob oe 
O28: os) i Se oe Se oa ‘oe 
Bll bMBMuM il il i 
RbT&vRABM1.. 
ll 217 4 14s2R 16 M4 O15 
“44... 2B 9 12 B 
wiuriisé.. Wb W W 
a ap Gt ae Oe EP. ah \ne 00. 
. BG. 2» oo «@ * 
os: ae oe Ee a a ke os BD 
ea went st Bu @ 
D ab cee Sop ELM St ce 
Dia ep 06 oe 
Sh, 2 ot Te 
j » > i 0 
A Reid ....... Qrecccvccesecccss m1 ee 
Donaldson .........--+s0--+0+- 7o WS ee wet sh: ebb : 
an ahs Sabine sonécovebebeocee o> oe. spans. ae ae ws en 
M f. pip tiabiwebasbenbeete see newiew BB wees 
Stapley pnaveebabsdesénsvosoodes bs 14 22 12 18 13 18 
EMER esvccsccSecccccsesensccess o 17 17 0 Wh BB 
EES RE oa 13 18 §$ 13h sb 
I cheek pebonsescntedepens %e 17 17 9 18 12 16 
BED: gavnrcocosveccsepsevcces -" 12 23 11 14 13 15 
CUEGEEND “doccvsccccccsevcccs es 15 165 ll 11 1 16 
BME L Shbcibeunccevcestessonnece ob 16619 WM. 
Godirey SeutinedSuvebeesooseese ee Pe costs 
MD nubbvcccevescodvonsesoe cen oe 7 én 
DOGRGOR 2 sees W Ew CesT STE sts se -t~-? 
Pn si nikvsssbensibaaeennpen otek ae. oe 9 
Second Day, Sept. 12. 


The weather conditions were much more favorable for good 
soeares. 

There was much interest in the team events, and the competition 
for the international handicap trophy was close. 


Events: 2. 2.4.8. .¢. 7). & Ss 
Targets 15 15 2015 2. 15 2 15 2 
i Ridbssgahs sodicnwiusesdnecd 16 15 17 15 19.14.19 13.2 
Pe ee ee 614206 6b MW GM 
Budd ..... 11 18 17 12 16 12 «17 «13 «#19 
McMurchy 13 4 14,11-16 12 17 11 @ 
Crowell . 9 1° 7 1417 122 18 1B 12 
Scqtt 14. 12> 18 16.17 14 28 M1 
Bates .. 9 12,18 13:17 2.18 iB 1% 
Flanders . 16 14 18 1 19 
Cooper ... 16°: 9 13 ok ae 
Thompson . 15 1417 4 «17 BO 12 16 
Beck .......000. 9 10 13 - ee 
BRON 55 564.0 bh ced cggcensencsy sé 13°12 15 15 16 144 18° 16 
BOW Bes boing caneuchatheihsaescéanes 14 14 16 13 «17 « *14«18« 13 «17 
Wate. iivdiccdnondsuhigedaeseses < 10 12 12 17 12°38 12° 17 
Gorham ..... Robben cedhenagnesesee 10 138 14 10 18 14 «17 13 «219 
Somerhays. ..--.:..sse+eass 13 10 15 13 18 16 19 12 19 
Montgomery .........++.- 13°14 14 15 16 19 14 
PE SS 5 cha eh cased ndagesavdc ni 8 4 16 13°16 138 13 
BRE bs vc anitnagsacnestasneh sas 14 13 18 12 16 11 16 12 «4 
MUROMEP AS ude cdesucsstsddeteeds ees « 14 13 19 14 14.12 16 14 17 
ION on nnnnncsnsagnasaxnshss 8 8 9 i Ae ae te 8s 
NEE o Sbcubitkonkaduemine sacdiber's 0 BMMMH .. tg 
16 18 
18 15 
12 16 
15 16 
10 17 
: 
I. 
we 
i. 





The international expert wophy was the main event of the day, 
and it was Won by Mr. R. O. Heikes, with a score of 24 out of 25. 

Crosby’s excellent scores were a feature of the shoot, he winning 
high average. 











Events: B.. Bs 3... A. 3. B..9..8..80-8 
Targets: 20 20 20 15 2» 
Crosby 15 19 
Heikes 14 2 
McMurchy 13 
Budd . d4 . 18. 
18. 
12 “16 
12 18 
12 17 
6 17 
1 





7a 





Events 123 4 Events: 123 

Targets 5 702 Targets: 5 710% 

POY cccccecaccsce OP OP Oe GNU pecbaccscusiese 5 6 
ENED cose chs eebees SS -ae ' CA sings feccdactsniay 'y> 6 10 20 
Johnson ......+++++.. 3 4 724 Kantelon ............. 6’... 3 
A Reid ......ceseee- aed MERE ae Reopecnencsess os x0 P: 
T Reid ......: Ribense Dies ty OM GOK watpecceveveccccce. be 90 os 2 
Thomas ....... ewes a ee Oe ae ar 2 
Crosby ..... Cedaeb nce Bog Sle aa Sa ay 21 
McMurchy .......... 7 eG SEED. ciccccsuscee se 0s on 23 
Budd ...... oveegeeces ap OE a ae reer 23 
Burnside ........+.-. © FT DPR Beem cccscccccccccce ve ve 0 22 
Heikes ...... gaSovces ©. BB GC wc cccncvevevcs oe 00 se 23 





Cedar Lake, of Indiana. 


Tue Cedar Lake Rod and Gun Club, of Cedar Lake, Ind., will 
hold. a two days’ tournament, Sept. 29 and 30, on the pleasant 
shooting grounds of this pretty resort for fishers and snooters. 
The shoot is open to all, and comes at a rather good time, just 
after the first flurry of the fail field shooting season. ‘largets only, 
$5 daily average money, $10 tournament average. A round trip 
ticket over the Monon costs $1. Train at 8:30 A. M. Magautrap; 
targets, 2 cents. F. E. Coppernol manager. 


Audubon Gun Club, 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Sept. 18—The main event of the 
Audubon Gun Club’s shoot was won by Amberg, after shooting 
off the ties with Felton and Gillis, the former of whom had 3 
added to his score, the iatter 4. The scores: 


Felton, 3...... 211200122122220—15 Baker ........ 1*1212111222*02—12 
J. Crow, 1..... 1Z22z2-ywwulw De Wolff..... *021011021"0220— 8 
Gillis, 4....... 1211121210i22*2—15- Rhoads ....... 001111111121212—-13 
Amberg, 0....112122111222212—15 

Ties on 15: 
Amberg ....... 11022—4 _ 21121—5 Felton ......... *2211—4 020%2—2 
CREED ‘ndcpecssae ee —tié own 

Practice: 

Felton 4 out of 5, Crow 1 out of 2, Baker 2 out of 2, Gillis 2 
out of 2, 

Illinois Gun Club. 


Springfield, Ill—The regular weekly trophy shoot of the Illinois 
Gun Ciub occurred on ‘thursday, Sept. 20, with about sixteen 
members present. A high wind $wept across the traps, making the 
targets very erratic in their flight, and the general scores suttered 
somewhat in consequence. 

Chas. -T. Stickle and Arnold W. Butler tied in Class A on 
scores of 23, 

George E. Day won in Class B on a score of 18, and U. G. 
Moore in Ciass C on a score of. 13. 

Appended are the scores in full: 

Ciass A: Stickle 23, Butler 23, Hall 22, Capt. Smith 21, J. 
Klingensmith 17. . 

Class B: Day 18, Dr. Kerr 17, Richardson 17, Lamoreaux 12, 
Mrs. Butler 13. 

Class C: Moore 13, Sikes 12, Dr. Haze! 8, Merion 4. 

i Cuas. T. Sricxrz, Sec’y. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—The following scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the twenty-first trophy shoot of 
the season. . 

Dr. Shaw won Class A medal on 24, W., P. Northcott won Class 
B on 22, and J. D. Poliard won Class C on 21. 

The weather was ideal.for trapshooting, so far as temperature 
and wind were concerned; but there was'a pecolidr haziness of the 
atmosphete which seemed to trouble some of the shooters. Mr, 
Rhodes, Ubo is president of the Sherman Rod ‘and Gun Club, of 
Columbus, O., was a-visitor. He said he come qut to og. how it 
was done,. but, proceeded, to.show how he ‘did’ ‘it, and * broke 25 
straight in trophy event.. Come again, Rhodie. 


pee, ditded Bee, ddA 
largets: 5 Atgels: 
Pollard ....... ll 9 2152 bi Rhodes cassehes 13.10 2%... 918 
De Cierq....... 6 8 153256618. ee Se nmnids, et © OR as. 22, 22 
Northoott wD BER kc ice .. IOP BET wrcence cn $924... 915 
Dr Meek ...... OP BAe 60 se oc, DEE cocéevne es 616.. 611 
GE scienconpnes 8 712.. 3 6 Hellman ........... 2210 71 
Eaton ........+ TO BPD TF OM Be Oe cccneece an: B.. 28 
C Richards..... 14922... $122 ‘Hoff .. aoc os eS 
SOD -noceseccee 1718 98 


No. 3. was the club shoot. 
Dna. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 


City. Pack |Guo Club. 


New Organs, Sept. 20.—I take pleasure in appending the 

scores. made at the grounds of our. local club Saat week, The 
ly gratifying. 

boyds. 


improvement shown in the club as a whole is hig 
‘The shooting is-over a magautrap;’ targets thrown y 
The club will entertain on its.°groands during the coming 

Carnival festivities: 
























PRR Gels vpncnpecceccccccenese ee et St 0-2 
Smith, 2... - -1120101111111110111111111—23+- 2—25 
Campbell, 6. , -1101111110111101001111011—19+- 6—25 
Dupont, 10.4....... --0111111111011111100111011—20-+-10—25 
Giaciats ©, 55 v0 Sen gsadpeeses ~ -1111111111111111101111111—-24— 0—24 
Newman,  W.......0ccesescess + -0100011110010111100100001—12-+-10—22 
Darcanitet,’ - 6.........02.s0000 1110111111111101000100100—16+- 6—22 
BURRS es sos elecceigevenevessveste 1111101101011311101110101—19+- 0—19 
Dames Os 50 spo nncastsissive - « -O119011111111111101111111—22+ 0—22 
Nowtees” 02560. dtdicessss.isssseans 1111111111111110011100101—20+- 4—24 

Tie, shot off miss-and-out: 
Smith ...... 111101111 Dupont .............. ---1110 
Campbell ... . + --111101110 

Events: a~ 2 be: 87 oe Se 

Targets: 10 15 op 20 5p I 16 16 10 
DOOIED nadia 6ees44c6040s sucuts 8 12 18 oo a a » 
Saucier 883: 9B 9. MB 9 
RD ici ps ava cwe 1 © £28 Dio” B.® 
Dupont ost Ee were Bes eb oe 
Novice 8 £2 *2.: Ss. 
Campbell 0: oo ne el ce eae 
Newman ta os” an be 
Davcantel ke aro aoe 
McKay Bee eS Pe - 
Smith 13.8 





“Percy S. Beweorcr, 


Peters Cartridge Company's Tournaments. 


Sec’y. 





CIRCUIT, OSE. Bai forest and chit zg0 

ease . : 
the aus ete Si on ery Gun. Club will ti two; days’ 
tourna at, Montgamery, .< Oct. 16 and_17; nance hones 
Jack er, manager. 
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or ri. % c 
e i iol Jater,; “The -shoot will be under 
aaa rie rat. 
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J. HL. MeKuginex,.Sec'y. 









Bifle Bange and: Gallery. 


" Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Sept. 16.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
shoot, did. not have its usual good attendance, ousae. 00 the 
German shoot at San Rafael. Pape went over to win the kingship, 
and he did it; at the same time ne broke the 200-shot point target 
record, 388, or 15 points better than Will Hayes, of New 
Jersey. Mannei and Daiss went with him and looked after his . 
interests. pe shot his .32-40, Pope Winchester, using my load 
of King’s Semi-Smokeless. powder, He wins diamond medal, also 
prize tor most points, and made 70 on 3shot target. Daiss got 68 
in one ticket, on the 3-shot target. The boys came home pleased, 
and so was I, as I knew Pape could do the trick if he could shoot 
undisturbed on a good day, which it proved to be. Mannel and 
Daiss toaded his shelis, and he shot very rapidly, finishing nearly 
lw shots ahead of the others.» Pape literally shot on a Columbia 
12in. biack, as he knows now by the disk on @ 12in. black the 
relative measurement by Columbia, count, which is an advantage 
not fully understood by marksmen. 

Dr. B. H, Foreman, . who, knocked out, some.of . the,,coast 
records on German target receatly. has gone to Chieage-for a 
long course in medicine. He did his preliminary ng oe on. the, 
Columbia target, and joined this club recently. e had ‘looked 
forward with pleasure to the time when he would shoot with 
us, and ate ppointed. Our best wishes go with him. He will 
find plenty companions among the Chicago shooting fraternity 
who will no doubt appreciate his fine shooting as much as we do. 

Mr. Albert M. Divall, of. the Tuolumne Rifle Club, of Sonora, 
Cal.,, and: Mr. Geo, W. Jordan, of Boston, were eae the many 
visitors at our shoot to-day. Mr. Jordan is recently from Sout 
America. He had a fine three-barreled Daily with Lum: the rifle 
barrel being .32-20. He tried the Winchester .30-30 miniature bul- 
let with Semi-Smokeless, primed with King’s Smokeless, at SWyds., 
and had no trouble, using telescope in keeping most of his shots 
in thé l-ring at rest. 

Young carried off the honors with rifle, 
was difficult shooting at S0yds., but his 
best of the season for average. He placed 29 consecutive in the 
jin. ring, and his score of in the 6-ring. Mr. Divall spotted 9 
of the latter shots in a 3in. ring at 11 and 12 o’clock; the 10th shot 
being held low purposely struck the 6-ring at 6 o’clock, 

Dr. Twist led in the .22 rifle contest, with Mrs, Waltham close 
by. Her score of 24 has never been equaled. 

Becker made his .30-30 carbine hold in for a 45 Creedmoor 
again. Young offered him 20 points on this score at the first of the 
year, and will have to do some fine work if he wins, as Becker 
has nearly a 46 Creedmoor average now. 

Sceres to-day, Columbia target, off-hand shooting: 

All comers’ medals and prizes; rifle, 200yds.: 


istol and revolver. It 
yd. rifle work was the 


SO Ve 0s bi aleces 2622430 57 1049 
; 657256675 5 66 
631326465 64) 
35477716566 9& 
284937242 34 
6102396 211 4 4—66 
A B Bidtedhiit. iiss. wi. inte 6107976541 468 
9104945417 6 

Military and re cating, Creedmoor. count: P, Becker, %. 44. 
Pistol tome . O. Young, 48, 52, 54, 61; Ed Hovey 64;°55, 61, 
58, 64, 68; H. W. Hansaker 65, 81, °83;P. Becker 65, 69; ‘Dr. 


J. F. Twist, 64, 78, 75. 

Twist- révolvet .medal Sede. F. O, Young.53, 57, 58, 59, 61, 61; 
Pre ind 96 cifles, Slyde, Di: J.P. Twi 2%, 2, 31, 31;.M 
22 an ifles; K0yds.: Dr. J. F. Twist, , 315. Mrs. 
C. F. Waltham, 24, 29, 34, 34; P. Becker, 2, $0, 31; "Ey A 
Allen, 42, 43;46. 

Record scores, pistol: G. M. Barley 56, Mrs. Waltham 97. 

Sept. 17.—At the final shoot to-day of the German Club at 
Rafael, Pape won first place in the 3-shot match with 73, 71, 70, 
out of possible 75>. I should ‘have stated that in his 200-shot record 
on the point of 388Re only missed the 12in, black twice; 
both shots being accidents, and poe off into the ground. 

Our.club has a banquet outlined for him in honor of his record. 

Another of our members, Dr: Henry Trask, has made a record 
or two also. First he married a a estimable young lady. who 
delights in shooting, and they, spent their honeymoon in the wilds 
of Sfendocino county, Second, the Doctdér killed seven deer 
four of which he downed in,less;than a minute’s time. Ife used 
a..30-30 Winchester and soft-nosed bullets. The bucks were, all 
inside of S0yds. distance. 

Frep O. Youne, Rec. Sec’y C. P. and. R. Club. 


af 





Cincinnati-Rifle. Association. 


Tue following scores were made by. members-of the Cincinnati 
Resding vosd, "Sept. 16 Conditions: 200yds,, oiuid et ate 
ing roa onditi 3 s., off ha at f 
standardstarget. A’ strong, gusty 6:to'9 o'clock’ wind: prevailed 
throughout the day, m to the @iscomfiture of the “shooters, 


Jonscher was declared chamipion for the day with a score of $i 
Pomme sens sath veh ces oes aides somal 0100 9°8 79.8 66 
* 1016 610 9 96 8 7 
P TT tom eT ew 
pene oslo tiled éatibn isdn ‘ 
$810'9 $8 6 G 1 
$1010 810 6 9 6 § eote 
Gindele .........se0e08 epovescesoe --10100 849887 € 
9778 8 &910 5 8-7 
8108798757 ~% 
Drube cccccccccccccee cvccccevessoe -- 777809979 78 
7987768 8 80-7 
$1) $20 7 § 8 120 $1 
Roberts «.....+.+- ecccccecevesccceseoecs 
78109665 5 $10 i-n 
, SPPRa tt PEs 
BOGE concer ascecee maoaey egal sotusteees> 
, Ceo TEREST Sn 
677878 6610 671 
Gi cc ndoM rand BAL 3 icon donanend --» 68 7610 76 9 6 10—-% 
610 7878 77 6&6 6-70 
784668 ; 6 7 = 
Gerth occ cocce ss cecesecs ectsscooes we eae ee 610 4— 
oP a Sas G 4: bce Ge 
$56910 6486 
Trounstine ........+.s-seeess bovoces - 9888685677 
6789910 6 49 573 
$1667 700 6 Sot 
Uckotter .....i.ceceeseseeeeeceeeeees 
056858 778 7 873 
sieteai tee 
Weinheimer ..........s0.+++05 eaeeere on! 
: 10575 8 610 4 8 87 
388868767 56 





Brooxtyyx.—At the regular _semi-month! 
Schuetzen Corps on Saturday, 
following scores were made: 


shoot of the Elite 
15, at Cypress Liills Park, the 






Geb Krauss. .............-0+ vecsess 16 17 24 23 22 15 18 16 21 25—207 
. . 21 17 21 20 23 18 19 23 19 22—203 
L Zoellner ....... ehvvespited sovseee 17 17 26 24 16 18 22 20:22 24—206 
Kaufman 25 10 22 16-22 2) ae B21 tee 
J uf cha cencdievsiverst> "RRR T RAD BR 
Cc W Horney...- peewee 21:19 19 18.19 21 1 
Theo Wolter 35.90 30 ie if ei ie i 
Py Bibi co etssdewpeecce eoeee > 4 ¥, , 
: BBE Du me 
Ss Mi 







